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An Easter Exercise will appeas in our next week’s 
paper. Copies of it will also be printed in pamphlet 
form, at the rate of $2.00 per hundred. The Con- 
cert Exercise of “ Bible Words About Singing,” 
published in last week’s paper, is also printed sepa- 
rately at the same price, post-paid. 


What a convenience it would be if only the binding 
of a book gave some such an idea of the nature of its 
contents, as the dress of a person affords of his char- 
acter! But unfortunately, as the last London 
Quarterly Review neatly says, “books whose 
sparkle is chiefly on the covers, are multiplied most 
indiscreetly by men and women who have nothing, 
or very little, to say.” Itis worth while to remember 
this, when selecting volumes from the bookstore or 
the library. And the converse truth is equally well 
worth bearing in mind ; for many a bright and help- 
ful book is sent forth into the world clad in covers as 
sober as the mourning garb of a minister’s orphan of 
the elder day. After all, there may be a real intel- 
lectual advantage, as well as an economical conve- 
niencé, in the brown-paper covers which protect so 
many books in Sunday-school and other circulating 
libraries ; for the reader has to make up his mind 
concerning the volume in hand, from some slight 
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examination of its pages, without being dazzled or 
discouraged by its outward appearance. 


It is a sign of progress when church leaders who 
have paid little attention to the Sunday-school, and | 
less to the religious training of children by any other | 
agency, are roused up to groan over the dangerous 
prominence of the Sunday-school in the machinery 
for church work. It shows that the Sunday-school 
cause is coming on, whether the church leaders are 
or not. Here are some of the narrower denomina- 
tional newspapers regretting that the International 
lessons are carrying everything before them. And 
now one of the prominent bishops of the Episcopal 
Church is stirred up to declare: “I have come to 
have considerable doubt and great anxiety about the 
teaching of the children as it is carried on to-day. 
International series of question books ; irresponsible 
and ill-educated Sunday-school teachers absorbing 
the duties of pastor, parents, and sponsors ; the Sun- 
day-school made a substitute for the church, with its 
own service book and hymn book, and with the ques- 
tionable accompaniment of prizes and picnics,—tend 
to nothing safe or certain, definite or distinctive.” 
Well, if only that bishop will have pastors and 
parents and sponsors fill their places fully and do 
their work thoroughly in his diocese, the Sunday- 
school question books, with the picnics added will 
do very little harm to his flock. Meantime he ought 
to be more worried over the neglect in that direction 
than over the activity in the other. 


Never since the words of the Sermon on the Mount 
were first spoken, have their meaning and their prac- 
tical application been the subject of earnest and 
prayerful consideration by so great multitudes as 
within the past few weeks, when the Sunday-schools 
of the English-speaking world have united in their 
study, and pastors and people everywhere have | 
examined them together. And through this study | 
one and another of the profounder truths of that 
discourse have been brought into new prominence | 
before the individual mind, or in the school or com- 
munity where they have been discussed. The true 
spirit and method of giving and praying, of speak- 
ing and feeling, of judging and enduring, of treating 
our neighbor and of trusting our Father, have been 
for the first time realized, or have been seen with 


|individual reputation or welfare. 





fresh distinctness. Here, for example, is that in- | 
junction of our Lord, “ But I say unto you, That ye | 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on the | 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” It was | 
under discussion in a Bible class, All were agreed 


sonal wrongs and grievances, rather than to any treat- | 


ment of open violators of the law and of the public | 
peace. 


within those limits?” asked the teacher. 
ourselves smitten on one cheek undeservedly, by slan- | 
ders, or misrepresentation, or denunciation, or oppo- 


other cheek also toa likedanger?” “‘ Doesit not mean,” | 
asked a lady scholar of gentle Christian spirit, “that | 


just as he tells us to?” Yes, that is it. 
take better care of our interests than we can. 





will meantime guard us from harm as we never could 
guard ourselves. Motley says of William the Silent, 
that, after he became a follower of Christ, “in all his 
political acts and military campaigns, he acted as one 
guided solely by a sense of his duty to God;” and 
he refused to turn aside from duty to protect his 
“God in his 
mercy,” he said, “will maintain my innocence and 
my honor during my life and in future ages. As to 
my fortune and my life, I have dedicated both to his 
service. He will do for them what pleases him, for 
his glory and my salvation.” And William the 
Silent did not trust his Master in vain. No name in 
all uninspired history stands out to-day in beauty and 
strength superior to his. There is never any danger 
of trusting our Saviour too confidently to take care of 
our interests and our good name while we are hon- 
estly doing his work. If we gave all our time and 
strength to the advancement of our interests and the 
protection of our reputation, we should be powerless 
except in his strength. If we leave these things 
wholly to him while we attend to the work we have 
to do for him, we shall be safe as safe can be: no 
power on earth or in hell shall harm us, 





INDEPENDENCE OF CHARACTER. 

True independence of character is as rare as it is 
admirable, and nowhere is it less likely to be found 
than in persons who are sure that they are its possess- 
ors. Ifa man thinks he is independent, he is pretty 
sure not to be. If he boasts of his independence, 
that is proof positive that he has none. 

Very few persons indeed know what is indepen- 
dence of character. The great mass of mankind 
neither have it nor want it. They go with the popu- 
lar current unthinkingly. It never occurs to them 
that there is any other way to go, or any other way 
to be desired. But now and then a man wants to 


| be his own master, to do his own thinking, to 


act for and by himself. He is the man who is 
in special danger of failing to have or to show 
independence of character. A purpose of being sin- 
gular by no means proves independence. A man 
may be very eccentric, and at the same time be pecu- 
liarly dependent ‘on the opinions and practices of 
others. In fact, a large share of the eccentricities of 
the world grow out of one’s desire to be different from 
his fellows, and so are a direct result of other people’s 
preferences. If a man wants to have his dress, 
and manners, and home, unlike those of his 


| neighbors, he must of course find out what his neigh- 


bors have, and how his neighbors do, before he can 
decide what is the thing for him to haveortodo. If 


that it had reference to one’s duty under purely per- | he wears a full beard Secauth shaven faces are the 


rule, or has an open fence about his front yard 
because close fences are before the houses on either 


“But what are its practical teachings to us | side of his house, he must shave his face when beards 
“ Tf we find | come in fashion, and must get a new fence when his 


neighbors adopt the style which he preferred before, 


| What independence is there in that? It is clear that 
sition, why should we endure so meekly as to turn the | other people must settle the question of what is best 
for him. 


Nor does a man’s instinctive or habituated readi- 


Jesus will take care of that other check, if we do ness to take an opposite view of a subject from the 
Jesus can | one presented to him by another, indicate indepen- 
If we | dence of mind or character on his part. 
will keep straight at any duty to which he sets us, he | those who, without a desire to be singular or eccen- 
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tric, involuntarily look at the other side of any truth 
which is brought to their notice in reading or hear- 
ing. They at once think of something to be consid- 
ered as over against what the preacher, or the editor, 
or the author, or the friend in conversation, has to 
say in advocacy of his theme. They give less promi- 
nence to what is urged on the one side, than to what 
might be urged on the other. 


them, in order that their independence shall 
be unmistakably manifest. They do not want 
to be influenced, or to seem to be, by other 
people’s opinions on any subject. They propose to 
have their own views, and to stand by them. If 
they accepted the views presented by another, it 
might look as if they were not independent ; hence 
they promptly take exception to those views. But 
in neither of these cases is independence a possibility. 
The opinions of the persons described are really 
shaped by others rather than by themselves. The 
one side being taken, there is absolutely no choice 
for them but to take the other. So well under- 
stood is the lack of independence of character on 
the part of persons of this make of mind, that 
many ® man who wants to influence another 
adroitly advocates just the opposite view from the 
one he would have accepted, knowing that the 
spirit of opposition in the other’s mind will secure 
him to the reverse of the question. Many a shrewd 
wife carries her pet proiects by taking the side of 
them which she would have her husband battle ; 
and in consequence of this he does just as he 
wants to—and as she wants him to. And one 
of the most unpleasant positions in which a sin- 
cere friend can be placed, is where he sees that 
a mistaken idea of independence prompts his friend 
to refuse an impartial hearing to either facts or rea- 
sons which he would lay before that friend on a sub- 
ject demanding attention. He has too much respect 
for the friend to adopt any indirect method of influ- 
encing his opinions or action; but the frank and 
direct presentation of the case is of no avail, because his 
friend wants the credit of being independent, and is 
deluded into the idea that a refusal to seek both in- 
formation and counsel will merit and secure that 
credit, 

Independence of character is by no means a result 
of isolation of position, or of solitariness of thought. 
Indeed, it is essential tu the truest independence of 
action that there be in advance a judicial impartiality 
of decision as to the propriety of such action; and 
impartiality of decision is possible only after an 
acquaintance with both sides of the case—an ac- 
quaintance which no man is likely to get all by him- 
self. Every man needs the help of others to enable 
him to have the basis of an intelligent judgment of 


the facts and interests involved in almost any case | 


brought before him for decision. 
the legislature of Connecticut had before it a pro- 
posed statute, of questionable constitutionality. De- 
siring to act cautiously, the legislature made a formal 
request of the judges of the Supreme Court of that 
state to give their opinion of the constitutionality 
of the law proposed. The judges declined to give 
such an opinion, on the ground that in a case 
thus submitted to them without argument. their 
opinion would have no more value than the opinion 
of any other five lawyers of equal attainments. 


Indeed, having given such an opinion off-hand, they | 


might subsequently have the statute before them for 
a judicial decision, and then hearing “counsel learned 
in the law” argue the case in view of cited authori- 
ties and precedents, they might feel bound to reverse 
their original exparte decision. Those judges showed 
their real independence of character by confessing 
their liability to fail of impartial action while trust- 
ing to their own unaided judgment. Many a man 
shows his lack of independence by insisting on isola- 
tion and solitariness of judgment. He cannot be inde- 
pendent, because he has nothing before him to choose 


And again, there | 
are those who deliberately intend to take another | 
view of a question than the one first laid before | 


Some years ago | 
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| Charybdis because his attention is wholly absorbed 
| by one of the rocks. In his determination to give 
| that a wide berth he is liable to be stranded on the 
| other. Mr. Hamerton counsels “ a solitary student” 
| to marry a sensible woman, in order that her wise 
| counsel may help him to independence of thought 
|and action. “Isolated as you are,” says Hamerton, 
“by the very superiority of your culture, from the 
ignorant provincial world around you, I cannot but 
believe that marriage is essential to your intellectual 
health and welfare. If you married some cultivated 
woman, bred in the cultivated society of a great 
capital, that companionship would give you an inde- 
pendence of surrounding influences which nothing 
else can give. You fancy that by shutting yourself 
up ina country house you are uninfluenced by the 
world around you. It isa great error.” The ques- 
tion before us is never, How can we shun those in- 
fluences which would warp our judgments from their 
independence of action? It is always, How can we 
get and use those influences and those informings 
which will help us to the truest independence of 
personal decision? Independence of character shows 
itself in impartiality of action, not in seclusion from 
sources of sympathy, knowledge, and counsel. 

He who would be truly independent is distrustful 
of his unaided powers, and is desirous of all the in- 
formation he can obtain which would help him to a 
full understanding of every case before him for de- 
cision. When one who is entitled to do so, counsels 
him, or argues the case before him, hs does not resent 
the intrusion, nor refuse close attention to all that 
ean fairly be said on that side of the question. He 
is glad to have the added light thus at his disposal. 
If he argues at all, it is not to defeat an opponent, 
but to get at the exact truth through discussion. 
And in the end he may decide to do just as others 
would do, just as he is counseled by the other to do; 
or he may decide to do directly the opposite. He 
has no fear of being thought lacking in independence, 
because he is neither eccentric nor singular. He 
does that which, in full view of both sides of the 
vase, and of all that can be said for or against a 
given course, seems to him the wise and the proper 
thing to do. 

There is a great deal of independence or singu- 
larity of action which is not a result of independence 
of character ; but there is no independence of char- 
acter which does not show itself in modest deference 
to the feelings and opinions of others. Independence 
of character involves a certain nobleness of character, 
which will be. sure to recognize gratefully every 
kindly proffer of help to it in its possible needs. It 
is easy for a very small mind to say it will have its 
own way. It is easy for only a great mind to say, 
“T will have my way or your way just as seems best 
| when I have a full understanding of both ways. Let 
me hear all, then I will decide independently.” “It 
is easy,” says Emerson, “in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who, in the 
midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.” 





THE SOURCE OF TRUE GENTLENESS. 

The most careless student of biography, or the 
| most hasty observer of character, cannot fail to note 
| that, in the choice of the personages on whom he 
| bestows his sincerest liking, he is guided by some- 





| thing more than an appreciation of mental strength, 
or even moral excellence. He may well know that 


a man is independent in thought, fertile in invention, 


resolute in execution, and upright in action, and yet | 


he may refuse to take that man’s image into a warm 
corner of his heart, because he does not feel con- 
fidence that the resoluteness and rectitude which he 
perceives and honors are based upon a serene and 
steadfast temper which is as ready to show tender- 
The 
strongest enthusiasms of one’s nature go forth not to 
the man whose life is marked alone by a cold inflexi- | 


ness and gentleness as courage and uprightness. 
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words and bravest acts lies a spirit of whose utter 
and unfailing tenderness there can be no doubt. 

This tender element in character—an element 
which, though hard to define, instinctively comes to 
mind when we think of the true gentleman or gentle- 
woman—is by no means conjoined with feebleness or 
failure in other mental or moral qualities, though its 
sweetness is such that at first it would seem to pal- 
liate failure. It is rather a calm reliance on the 
essential righteousness and fitness of one’s purpose ; 
an inner conviction, so deep as to be felt uncon- 
sciously, of purity of motive and aptitude for right 
action. Ferocity, and anger, and surliness, and dull 
reserve, and cold cruelty, feel their own limitations 
so keenly that they put forth their worst deeds at 
the times when they feel most conscious of their own 
limitations. In the gentleness which is admirable 
there is a strong and constant element of confidence in 
one’s self and in one’s God ; but where such gentle- 
ness is absent, and baser dispositions rule the soul, 
there is essential insecurity beneath the most passion- 
ate self-assertion and the boldest effort toward suc- 
cess. In direct proportion as this gentle spirit disap- 
pears from a life, do we find that the element of dis- 
trust becomes more and more apparent. No disposition 
can be called sunny when there is no true sun to give 
it light; nor can the pure thoughts, and kindly 
words, and winsome acts which go to make up the 
rightly gentle life, spring from any source that has 
not a strong and unfailing power beneath it. A life 
without right trust in its Maker, and a constant 
sense of duty toward him, cannot be a truly gentle 
life ; for without such trust any pretense of gentle- 
ness speedily degenerates into insipidity,—a sickening 
sweetness which on occasion turns into sourness and 
malignity. No character can in a true sense be 
gentle which is not ready, at the call of duty, to 
burst forth into flaming wrath and scorching indig- 
nation. True gentleness is but another word for the 
serene confidence that comes from complete obedience 
and unquestioning trust. 


| 


It is an ever-present sense 
of firm reliance upon a stronger and truer will than 
our own, that is the underlying element in a life that 
can properly be called gentle ; and it is some absence 
of a proper spirit of humble and unquestioning faith 
in the Power above ourselves that takes away the 
grace and loveliness from a nature of whose own 
courage and strength there can be no question. As 
a life is marked by that which is stern and hard, 
just so is it turning away from the spirit of trust and 
faith which must inevitably bear fruit in the sweet- 
ness and confidence of daily life. 

The great gain, not only in the beauty, but also in 
| the character and amount of one’s worth, which comes 
| when a gentle strength underlies it, is apparent in all 
| the various tastes of life, Examples are not far to 
| seek; they occur to every one, both from his reading 

and from his experience. 








“Had Southey been a 
| worse or a weaker man,” says the latest book in the 

English Men of Letters series, “we might look to 
find mysteries, picturesque vices, or engaging follies ; 
| as it is, everything is plain, straightforward, substan- 
tial. What makes the life of Southey eminent and 
singular, is its unity of purpose, its persistent devotion 
to a chosen object, its simplicity, purity, loyalty, for- 
| titude, kindliness, truth.” And Charles Dudley 
| Warner, writing of Washington Irving in the last 
| number of The Atlantic Monthly, thus puts the same 
truth: “In his tender tribute to Irving, the great- 
| hearted Thackeray, who saw as clearly as anybody the 
| place of mere literary art in the sum-total of life, 
quoted the dying words of Scott to Lockhart: ‘Be 
a good man, my dear.’ 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


We know well enough that 
the great author of The Newcomes and the great 
author of The Heart of Mid-Lothian recognize the 
abiding value in literature of' integrity, sincerity, 
purity, charity, faith. These are beneficences ; and 
Irving’s literature, walk around it, and measure 
it by whatever critical instruments you will, is a 
beneficent lit ~ 

Thus it was that the lives and works of Southey and 


ayat 
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ure, 


from. He cannot sail midway between Scylla and | bility of purpose, but to him beneath whose sternest | Irving were both strongand gentle. They were gentle 
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because they were strong; and so it shall always be 
found that the real source of that which makes any 
life both beautiful and helpful is an upright pur- 
pose and an unwavering faith. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Wide-awake Sunday-school men are always on the 
lookout for a better way of doing their work. Of this 
we have frequent evidence in the requests which come to 
us from far and near for further information about any 








improved plan or agency of working, to which we may 
have called attention in our columns. Recently we re- 
published from the New York Evangelist a sketch, by a 
Presbyterian pastor, of a classified library catalogue, on 
a plan adopted by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, at 
Litchfield, Conn., more than twenty years ago, and com- 
mended by us on more than one occasion. This sketch 
has brought to us many calls of the character of the 
following one from an Iowa pastor: 

I noticed in your issue for January 31, an article by the Rey. 
Dr. William C. Roberts, from the New York Evangelist, entitled 
*“A Model Sunday-school Library and Catalogue.” Can and | 
will you assist me to some clue for obtaining the above cata- 
logue? Either send the catalogue, or the address of any party 
who knows how I may obtainit. I wish the catalogue, and will 
pay for expense of obtaining it. 

The writer of the sketch referred to is the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Roberts, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. He may 
be addressed on the subject. It is in his church that the 
plan of a “Text Book” to promote church attendance 
from the Sunday-school has been adopted, as mentioned 
in our editorial columns a week ago. 

There is no such commentary on the Bible as the Bible 
itself. Scripture best interprets Scripture. The light 
of parallel and illustrative texts brings out the meaning 
of any passage under consideration as nothing else can. 
This being recognized, there is a growing demand for 
topical indexes and compilations of Bible texts as helps 
to Bible study. Afeer something of this kind a New 
York correspondent seeks, in the following inquiry : 

I should like to ask through the “‘ Notes on Open Letters ” if 
there is such a book as a commentary of parallel passages, 
giving quotations of Scripture that shall pour a fuller light on 
any subject one may be studying; helping Scripture to explain 
Scripture. If there is, where is it published, and at what price? 

There are Bibles published with parallel texts printed 
in full, such as Bagsters’ Commentary Wholly Biblical, 
and Collins’s Self-Explanatory Reference Bible. Then 
there is a great variety of topical arrangements of texts, 
from Locke’s Commonplace Book of the Holy Bible 


| good outlines for review. 
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helps found in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
The advantage of it is that its material is secured to the 
superintendent alone, without passing under the eye of 
his teachers, so as to destroy its freshness for use by him. 
Only those persons who are in charge of schools, or of 
main departments of schools,—like pastors, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents’ and normal class and pri- 
mary class teachers—are permitted to receive the paper, and 
they only when they are also subscribers to Tho Sunday 
School Times. This publication has been in existence 
for a little more than four years. For this year its plan 
is improved, and closer work is given to its preparation. 
Pictorial sketches for the blackboard are added. 
new feature a Pennsylvania correspondent writes : 

In your “ Notes on Open Letters,” I have not seen any one 
mention the value of your new blackboard illustrations in The 
Superintendents’ Paper. People are quick to criticise, but slow 
to approve. We have used these illustrations every week, 
having ascholar who is an expert with the crayon, and we find 
that they make a handsome thing for the board, and furnish 
For instance, the four for last month 


| we used not only as illustrations, but as links to link the 


lessons together, namely: 
Heavenly Watching,” ‘The Heavenly Witness,” 
Heavenly Aid.” I find The Superintendents’ Paper a great 
help in my preparation of the lesson. 


“The Heavenly Guide,” “ The 


There are doubtless many among the new subscribers 
of The Sunday School Times, entitled to subscribe to The 


Superintendents’ Paper, who are not aware of such a) 


help to their work; hence we are glad to have this atten- 
tion directed to its advantages. Its terms may be ascer- 
tained in the Publisher’s Department. 





SNOW-FLAKES AT THE SOUTH. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


I see them through the crystal pane, 
Descending fast on hill and plain— 
Spirits of dead autumnal rain ! 


Soon their transforming touch is laid 
On every forest nook and glade, 
The haunts of rustic man or maid. 


They clothe each rugged vale and slope, 
Shining like transient gleams of hope 
To souls that in doubt’s darkness grope. 


Trees, by time rendered tall and hale, 
Now glimmer through the landscape pale, 
Like giants clad in heavenly mail. 


Where stretches yonder whitening lawn, 
These tender spirits do not scorn 
To sheathe the sharpness of the thorn. 


All Nature’s children, young or old, 


Of this | 


“ The | 


people, do so, asking the consent of nobody, nor caring a 
barley-corn for the non-consent of anybody beneath the 
overarching heavens. We summon a jury, whether or 
not they like it, to decide categorically about the pravity 
of one of their own kindred in human nature. And if 
that decision is against him, we compel—we do not 
solicit; for we ask favors of no man living—we compel 
| another individual, in the most serious and formal man- 
| ner, to ask that the sentence of a tremendous death shall 
| be pronounced upon him. Then again we compel still 
| another individual to respond coolly to this dread appeal, 

and doom the helpless culprit to be suspended from a 
gallows-tree. Then finally (compulsion being our favor- 
ite and persistive treatment all along) we force a last one 
| to hurl him from a platform, with a rope around his neck, 
| as though he were worthy only of a death befitting a most 
vicious and detested dog. And we pronounce these acts 
to be acts of inevitable necessity, not to say of Christian- 
ized law and justice. And, consistently, we make them 
public, most public acts; and until lately made the last 
and worst of them a spectacle for every eye—even for 
that eye which should never gaze upon public horrors 
when, possibly, it can look away from them, the eye of 
woman, 





And if we, in our petty human sovereignty, can do such 
things, invoking and challenging the inspection of earth 
/and heaven, why cannot the Almighty and All-wise, 
absorbing into himself (especially under a theocracy) 
the fearful responsibilities of judges, attorneys, and juries, 
commit to a single individual the execution of a justice 
that cannot err, and never is intemperate? And why can 
he not, if good policy, wise administration, solemn ex- 
ample, shame upon temporizing and sneaking manhood 
so demand—why can he not entrust his work to a woman 
as well as to a (so called) lord of this creation? 


I can detect no contradiction to propriety in such 
a case, With our own example in high relief before me. 
Sisera was a doomed enemy of his Maker, an alien from 
his Maker’s grace, a contender in open arms against his 
Maker’s will and law, a would-be destroyer of his Maker’s 
peculiar people, who were to transmit revealed religion 
and its priceless benedictions to all future times—to our- 
selves, as well as to millions more! He was guilty of 
the old crime of lese-majesty, in its highest form: con- 
tempt of heaven. He was a warrior, like one whom Vir- 
gil more than once alludes to as contemptor Divim—a 
God-despiser. He was guilty also of malice in its highest 
grade, malice against mankind in general: of treasen in 
its highest grade too, treason against man’s best wei- 
fare. Accordingly, he was a criminal of the blackest 
dye; and was, so to speak, heaven’s outlaw. He was no 


to Hitchcock’s Analysis of the Holy Bible. Of all 
these with which we are familiar we do not hesitate to 
give the preference to Inglis’s Bible Text Cyclopedia, 
published in Edinburgh by Gall and Inglis, and in Phila- 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co., at $2.50. Its classifi- 
cation of topics is admirable. For a topical index to the 
Scriptures, without the texts printed in full, there is per- 
haps nothing better than the Bible Text Book published 
by the American Tract Society at seventy-five cents. 


These guardian angels of the cold better in heaven’s sight, than a wolf in man’s sight. 


In soft, celestial arms enfold. Of course an individual bearing a character of such 
complete exposure, was beyond the pale of a// protection, 
and Heaven had the most perfect right to call on any 
instrumentality whatever, for his speediest immolation. 
Had a bolt of lightning struck him down, when, as Debo- 
rah said poetically, the stars in their courses fought 
against him, even a deist would have been contented. 
Had he attempted in his flight, as did many of his sol- 
diers, to swim the Kishon, swollen with a freshet, and 
been swept away by its boiling floods, no infidel objector 


Alas, how soon their course is run ! 
Beneath the ardor of the sun, 
They vanish ere the day is done ! 


Copse Hill, Georgia. 
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A WARNING AND A PROMISE. 
BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 
Many timid commentators have been disposed to look 








‘S 


The importance of the superintendent’s place and | 


work in the Sunday-school can hardly be overestimated. | 
A good superintendent—a man of the right spirit and 
character, and who knows what to do and how to do it— 
will sooner or later have a good school, whatever his 
material is, to begin with. Without a good superin- 
tendent the best material will be poorly used, and poorly 
cared for. Good teachers will be at a great disadvantage 





unless there is a competent superintendent to unify and 
render effective their efforts to promote the welfare of | 
the school as a whole. And a competent superintendent 
can train poor teachers to a higher standard, or supply 

their places with better ones. There is a sense in which | 
it is true that “the superintendent is the Sunday-school” 
in view of his power of uplifting and guiding it, or of 
holding it back in its mission. Hence it is that help 

given to a superintendent is help given to the Sunday- | 
school. It was in this view of the case that “ The Super- 
intendents’ Paper” was originally planned. This publi- 
cation is designed to give aid to superintendents in their | 
special work. In the line of the lessons for each week, 
it supplies fragmentary lesson material not commonly 
accessible to superintendents, but which will aid them 
in their teachers’ meeting. It also gives hints as to the 
practical application of the lesson truths to different 
classes ot scholars, or to the school as a whole. More- | 
over, it suggests Bible readings, and hymns, and black- 
board outlines, and lines of remark for use in the open- | 
ing and closing exercises of the school. Its design is not | 
as a substitute for, but as a supplement to, the lesson 


constrain and to compel it. 
| above that allowed no compromise, no hesitancy, no for- 


on the act of Jael, the wife of Heber, as a thing to be 
apologized for, or excused on the ground of her ignorance 
of duty, or the circumstances or the habits of the age in 
which she lived. But since she was pronounced blessed 
—and emphatically so—by Deborah, and Deborah was 
the civil and inspired head of her people, and was for the 
matter in hand Heaven’s vicar, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary not faintly to excuse her, but boldly to defend her. 


| The act of Jael was not one of forethought, or of studied 


and improper contrivance,—not one even of sudden im- 
pulse,—but was suggested entirely from without, and was 
required by competent authority, aside from the reason- 
ings of her own mind, or the promptings of her own will. 


I can never believe that a woman, and a woman’ of | 
such a disposition and habitudes as those of Heber the | 
Kenite’s wife, could have attempted a deed which, under | 
ordinary circumstances, must have been appalling—nay, | 
| which would have been atrocious, if she had not had a 


divine warrant not merely to authorize her act, but to 
She obeyed a warrant from 


bearance; or she would never have stained hands, famil- 
iar only with the quiet ministries of the household, with 


_ the blood of a redoubtable warrior. 


But here the question will of course confront me : Could 
God, The Habitation of Justice (as Jeremiah graphically 
styles him), could such a one give a warrant for the 


destruction of a mortal by a fellow-mortal? And why | 


not? We give such warrants often. 


would have expended on his destruction a solitary cavil. 
Had a prophet paralyzed him into instant death, as an 
apostle did Ananias and Sapphira, what Christian tongue 
would have whispered an objection? But for wise pur- 
poses—indeed, as I may say, if fora moment I may not 
irreverently consider God under the Theocracy as a 
statesman, for wise political purposes—God is pleased to 
take the life of Sisera, under circumstances calculated to 
make the deepest impression on his own implacable ene- 
mies, and on his half-hearted friends of the stouter and 
more self-glorifying sex. For such a purpose, which 
would have been deemed decidedly pertinent if a cabinet 
council, or a drum-head court-martial, and not the Ruler 
of the skies, had treated Sisera as he was actually treated, 
for such a purpose, God chose to bring Sisera to the ter- 
rific end which terminated his godless days. And if 
divine wisdom and justice were the virtual executors of 
| the deed, let short-sighted and self-partial man beware 
how he assails it with profane and ribald commentary. 
As the Almighty himself said to Job, amid the premoni- 
tory interludes of a whirlwind, 





| Shall he that contendeth with The Almighty instruct him? 
| He that reproveth God, let him answer it (Job 40: 2). 
| Yes, let the reprover of God put his hand upon his 
mouth, as Job did, or the snares of death may compass 
him about, and the billows of perdition snatch him away 
forever. 

A Scripture fact, pronounced di/essed by inspiration 
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crisis in Jael’s life now proves to be, ought to have in it 
strong moral instruction. Some of its lessons it is now 
proposed, briefly, to insist on, and they may be sum- 
med up as follows: They furnish a warning for the 
timid of one sex, in respect to unpleasant duty, as well 
as 2 promise for the unestimated but not unusual courage 
of the other. 


The male sex must almost be passed by here, for there 
would not be room enough to comment, as might be done, 
upon its religious (or rather irreligious) cowardice, before 
the baptismal font, the communion table, and the 
family altar. Then, too, as to the moral instruction of 
children, while an army of motives surrounds it, as 
numerous as the soldiers of Barak, and calls it to eager 
action, for a home’s sake, a church’s sake, or a country’s 
cake—how often it tries to shift off its severe responsi- 
bilities upon mothers and sisters! How often, in consc- 
quence, do we find pious men passing sorrowfully or 
silently over the early influence of a father, and dwelling 
with touching and tearful tenderness upon the influence 
of a devoted mother ! 


But there is no time for enlargement on such topics, 
and turning therefore to the other sex, let me counsel 
them to dwell upon the special reward which the heaven- 
taught prophetess pronounced upon her contemporary, 
for her unfaltering fidelity. She was to be blessed above 
women in ihe tent. That is, as one is fain to understand 
the matter, she was to be conspicuously and singularly 
blessed, in reference to circumstances amid which she 
had always found her chief employment and highest 
gratification. She had been distinguished, as has been 
intimated, for a virtue which in after years was signal- 
ized by an apostolic commendation. She was a keeper at 
home. (Titus 2:5.) er home then—how beautifully 
fitting her recompense!—/er home should be more 
safely aud serenely happy than that of many of her 
coevals, Then, too, by her self-devotion, she would save 
and bless the homes of God knows how many others 
from sacrilege and violation. 

And now, if compliance with God’s high will made 
the home of Ileber’s wife the happiest of her times— 
made that abode, where woman ever suffers most or enjoys 
most, a pure and sure delight—then what a prospect does 
this hold out to all who will copy her example, in the 
performance of explicit and sacred duty, how painful, how 
forbidding soever it may be! 

Let me say then to all her sex, who are my kindred 
“in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ,’ you may 
have no captains of a rebel host, on whom you may exer- 
cise your influence, potentially and fatally; or, if you 
have, may not be permitted to do so, without a warrant 
as clear and strong as Jael’s. But there are other and 
legitimate victims for your encounter, with inspired bravery 
and spiritual fortitude. There are rebellious tempers to 
be contended with—insubordinate -passions to be kept 
under—unruly tongues to be disciplined and silenced— 
darling fancies for gaiety and fashion, frivolity and social 
eminence—plans, for example, for your daughters, who 
look to wealth and not to virtue—these, and many kin- 
dred things, are actually, in your fidelity to Christ’s 
example, to be crucified and slain. These are the Siseras 
for you to battle with, They are captains to hosts of temp- 
tations which assail you in your daily life. They would 
make you captives to hosts of sins, Such Siseras you 
must never spare, 

Put your hand to the hammer, and put a nail into the 
head of such mischievous propensities, such direful ene- 
mies to your truest character and soundest peace, and let 
their everlasting confusion never be forgotten. (Jer. 
20:11.) Then God may give to you, as he did to Jael, 
woman's greatest happiness upon earth, an orderly, a 
tranquil, a self-satisfying, and a self-rewarding home. 
Then he may grant you rich success in your appropriate 


| acceptance of such a trust. 


| Sabbath-day culture; a movement in harmony with the 





sphere; acknowledged triumph amid your peculiar avoca- 
tions. Then, too, may come to you a series of bene- | 
dictions, such as Solomon, the husband, literally, of a 
thousand poor wives, has not thought too much for a 
single good one. 

Read the last chapter of his Proverbs, from the tenth 
verse onwards, and you will see is testimony, sanctioned | 
by insp‘ration, to the affluence of her blessing, who prefers 
God's will and God's propounded duty, to her own choices 
of self-will and of vanity. Her tent, her home, may be 
one to which God will be a guardian and a benefactor; 
while temptation and evil, in countless forms, will be 





to immortality and bliss, and that last and grandest | 
of all nuptial banquets, “the marriage supper of the | 
Lamb.” _ hee oe ee 
SHALL WE HAVE PAID SUPER- 
INTENDENTS? 


BY THE REV. E. DOUGLASS, 


The recent fruitless endeavor of one of our largest and 
most important Sunday-schools to provide for itself a | 
superintendent is certainly suggestive of the end toward 
which we are drifting. The committee to which was 
intrusted the duty of filling this vacancy has at length 
relinquished its diligent and protracted search for the | 
right man, and has resigned. Not one among the many 
strong, intelligent and worthy men belonging to the 
church whose school is without a head, is, as yet, willing 
to assume the labor and responsibility involved in the 





One reason for this refusal to act with many who are 
eminently qualified for the position may be that so much | 
is expected of Sunday-school superintendents. This large | 
expectation and requisition arise from the advanced and 
rapidly advancing status of Sunday-school instruction ; | 
and this advancement of the grade is due largely to the 
adoption, for years, of the International series of Sunday- 
school lessons, and to the greatly increased facilities 
afforded teachers, parents, and pupils as well, for acquir- 
ing a thorough and extended knowledge of the Bible, 
This is doubtless the redeeming feature of the Sunday- 
sch. ol of to-day. Dr. Vincent thinks we are “on the eve 
of an important movement in the so-called Sunday- 
school world, which will work a new era in church and 


wisest systems of secular education.” 

Men who are abreast of the times are aware of this 
fact, and therefore, while they would not willingly shrink 
from any work assigned them by the church, cannot 
afford the outlay requisite for this Sunday service, a 
preparation for which requires as much study and time 
as is given by the pastor to one-half of his discourses. 

It becomes then a question of ability with the nominees 
to give the necessary amount of time. Almost without | 
exception such gentlemen are in active business in mer- 
cantile or professional life, and their occupation so closely 
confines them and so far exhausts their energies as to 
disqualify them for the large service before indicated. 

It is evident, therefore, that religious men must either 
change their habit of intense application to business (an 
improbable supposition), or the churches will be forced 
by the circumstances of the case to have either inefficient 
and comparatively worthless Sunday-schools, as is sadly 
true of too many of to-day, or they will be obliged to 
employ and pay qualified men for such service. To this 
end, we suggest, are we slowly butsurely drifting. 

The work of Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers would be none the less religious, none the less benevo- 
lent, by being paid for. Such compensation is like the 
salary of a pastor, not so much a reward for service as a 
necessary support while performing the service. But if 
it be regarded in the light solely as compensation for ser- 
vices rendered, it certainly should meet the approval of 
the more intelligent and just. We pay cheerfully for 
every other kind of service, both secular and religious. 
Why, then, should a few men and women be asked to sus- 
pend their lawful business, often at a great sacrifice, for 
the purpose of teaching other people’s children, or to do 
the yet more difficult and responsible work of superin- 
tending our Sunday-schools, a preparation for which 
makes a large demand upon their time, without receiving 
just compensation for the same. 

We would by no means attribute a sinister motive to 
those gentlemen and ladies who decline serving the church 
in such public capacity: such an insinuation would be 
unjust and ungenerous, Buthereis the point: such parties 
have not the time to fulfill their present obligations to 





their employers, or to themselves, in a business point of 


| view, and at the same time devote a sufficient amount of | 


| time in preparation for the Sunday-school work, and | then try by God's help to overcome them. I made up 
| hence they conscientiously decline to serve. 


By some good people it may be feared that this reducing | 
the Sunday-school so nearly to the methods of the public 
secular school as to compensate its servants would be to | 
degrade the Sunday-school, to secularize it, and thus rob 
it of its moral power. On the contrary, we believe that | 


community as well as that of the church in relation to 
the sublime and vital work of the Sunday-school. It 
will intensify the interest which parents and patrons of 
the Sunday-school have in the officers and instructors 
employed and paid by them to teach most thoroughly, 
and hence scientifically, the great truths of the Christian 
religion. 

It will lead the church to select with wise discrimina- 


| tion such persons for this difficult and important work as 
| are pronounced by an advisory board presumably com- 


petent both intellectually and morally for the service ; 
and it will give to the church the right and the courage 


| to eject from service those who may be found incompe- 


tent or unworthy. 

Those chosen and approved would know from the start 
that most prompt and faithful and down-right earnest 
work, such work as brought forth the fruit of intelli- 
gence and moral action in those under their culture, was 
the only guarantee of their continuance in service. 

It will lead to the establishing of normal training schools 
for Sunday-school workers, which are yet to become as 
truly a necessity as are business colleges and state normal 
schools; or, which might be more economical, the 
creating of departments or professorships for such work. 
in our already established colleges and seminaries. 

There would then be no lack of competent and efficient: 
persons anxious to be employed as overseers and instruc- 
tors. No such incessant pleadings as now for more: 
helpers, for anybody and everybody to come forward, and’ 
no such not coming forward; no lack of attendance 
upon and interest in teachers’ meetings. A legal obliga- 
tion is superadded to the moral obligation. The church 
becomes not more secular, but more sensible, in conform- 
ing to established usages and common principles of 
equity. “The workman is worthy of his hire.” “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’” 
Allow the principle which underlies these divine words: 
to find expression everywhere, and there will be less: 
“complaining in our streets,” less “ breaking out,” and’ 
vastly greater safety and efficiency in our churches, This: 
rule will, of course, have its exceptions. Many of our 
smaller and poorer churches will have to depend upon 
the voluntary method. And in some of our stronger 
churches will always be found those of wealth and leisre 
who will donate their services—others still who do not 
consider their services worthy of compensation: it is 
possible they are not. But we submit whether the time 
may not have come for the larger and wealthier churches, 
both in city and country, to inaugurate a movement 
which shall be more in harmony with the wisest systems 
of secular education. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





“Oh, dear! I am completely discouraged.” Jenny 
pushed away her book, and lcoked up at her mother 
with an expression that was very much like despair, and 
yet not altogether that, for somehow her mother had a 
way of brightening up dark places that was helpful as 
well as comforting. 

Her mother was rocking the baby, and she scarcely 
dared speak lest the little tyrant should open his eyes 
for a new frolic, but she sent Jenny a smile that said 
just as plainly as words, “What is the trouble? Let us 
talk it over.” 

“Tt’s about my besetting sins, mamma. You see we 
were talking last Sunday about striving against sin, and 
Miss Marston told us the only way to overcome it was to 
fight as the sharpshoocters did in the war, by taking aim 
at a particular one. She advised us to sit down and 
make an honest list, just for our own eyes, of our own 
special sins, the ones that made us most trouble, and 


my mind to try it, and I had to write down ever so many 
things, but I truly thought that my tongue made me the 
most trouble.” 
“Your tongue! Oh yes! I understand,” said mamma. 
“Saying things, you know, mamma; things I ought 
not tosay; and I am sosorry about it afterwards, but 


the church would be the gainer by this coming system of | that doesn’t seem to make it any better, because I go and 

compensated labor. It will do not a little to convict the | do it again.” 

churches of the great fact that the same mind must; “ Well?” said mamma, as Jenny paused. 

receive religious knowledge and secular knowledge by| “ Well, I thought I’d just take aim at that one thing, 

much the same processes, and hence through the same and I did. I thought it would bea good plan to write 

methods. | down whenever I forgot, and so every night I put down in 
It will tend to dignify and ennoble the thought of the | my little book the bad things I had said, and~and— 


permitted to haunt and desolate the homes of others. 
And from such a home, your passage (like Jael’s, whose 
name means to climb, to mount upward) may be both | 
natural and easy to that best of all homes, whence the 
sout will go no more out from the presence of its 
Re-o.mer and its God:—where it will be ever wedded | 











~ 


‘mamma, it is just horrid! 
‘better, and to-day is worst of all.” 


“Then she said, desperately, “I wish there was some way 
wto just tie my tongue up, and keep-it out of mischief.” 


‘down the baby and taking up her sewing. 
-city isin danger from enemies, they must do something | 


‘to give warning of the approach of danger.” 


‘the morning while I was dressing, and then when I came 
‘down and heard Rob fretting at Matty for taking his 
‘slate, and at Norah because there was no toast, and even 


‘though I knew perfectly well that always makes Rob 
‘wanted to pound myself on the head for being so mean.” 


‘was an hour older. 
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The days don’t grow a bit 


Jenny drew a deep sigh, and scowled at her little book. 





“You need a gate-keeper,” said her mother, laying 


more than put sharpshooters on the walls; they guard | 
the gates, and keep sentinels at their posts day and night | 


“T try to watch,” said Jenny; “I thought of it all 


at the baby for pulling his hair, I went to singing, 


“Brother, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as a summer breeze,” 


madder than anything else. Then he threw his book at 
me, and papa sent him out of the room, and I just 


“You must Lave a gate-keeper,” said her mother, more 
seriously than ever,” and I would ask for one before I 
Your: Father will give you one.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Jenny. «“¢How can he?” 

‘But her mother opened her Bible, and turning over the 
‘leaves gave it to Jenny with her finger on a verse in 
Psalms. “ Read that,” she said; and Jenny read aloud: 
‘““Set a watch, O Lord, before my -mouth: keep the 
oor of my lips.” 

There were tears in her eyes as.she repeated the words, 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth.” “I never 
thought about that, mamma; somehow I expected to 
take care of that sin myself, but I should like a keeper. 
Just think, mamma, of an angel standing on guard to 
keep the door of my lips. Will he have a sword, I 
wonder ?” 

“T think so; the sword of ‘ Truth,’ ” 

‘“And what will be the watchword? ” 

“* Peace, I think, or ‘ Love;’ the love that ‘worketh no 
ill to its neighbor;’ at least I would try that watchword 
to-day, and ask the keeper to challenge every word, and 
let nothing pass without the watchword.” 

When Jenny went to her room that night, she found 
a little card pinned up over her dressing-table with 
David’s prayer written upon it, and she added it very 
earnestly to her own petitions. In the morning it was 
again before her eyes, and she went down to breakfast 
repeating it to herself. The first thing she saw was 
Johnny tormenting her beloved white kitten by trying to 
drive it in harness. 

“You mean, cruel boy!” was upon her very lips, but 
the keeper drew his sword and stopped the words. 

“That is not true: you know Johnny does not mean 


to be cruel; nothing must pass here without the watch- 
word.” 
“Johnny,” said Jenny pleasantly, “do you know how 


the emperor came to be a donkey?” 

Johnny was glad to listen toa story, and Jenny quietly 
released the kitten while she told him about the belief, in 
China, that people who abused dumb animals would come 
back again, after they died, and be born with the bodies 
of animals themselves, that they might understand just 
how the poor creatures suffered. 

“Tt isn’t true,” said Johnny, stroking the kitten in 
Jenny’s arms. 

“No, but it shows that even the heathen believe that 
God will punish us if we are not kind to the helpless 
creatures he puts in our care.” 

“T guess I won’t have kitty for a circus-horse,” said 
Johnny ; “cats don’t know much anyhow.” 

Rob had recovered from the dumps, and was in a par- 





ticularly exasperating mood, and once an angry retort 
slipped from Jenny’s lips in spite of the keeper, but she 
apologized for it the next minute, to Rob’s utter amaze- 
ment ; 
saucy thing that morning. 

At school, Jenny’s temptations came thick and fast; 


cism, then to uncharitable judgment, then to tell a ludi- 
crous story of a simple-minded old Christian, then to | 
punish the self-conceit of Mamie Morris by repeating 
what a lady had said of her, and then to keep back a 
cutting reply to a most ungenerous taunt. It seemed to 
Jenny, as she reviewed the day, it had been a specially 
hard one; and yet-she was conscious that through it all 
the keeper had been standing at the door, and she could | 
look back with gratitude, and not with shame. 

“How about the watchman, Jenny?” asked her | 
mother when she came home, 


} 





“He stood at his post, mamma; twice I think some- cand dollars each. Whilst great men were praising his 
thing slipped by without the watchword, but he killed it | works, Audubon rose at four o'clock, painted all day, and 


with his sword before it got far enough to do much mis- | 
chief.” 

Cousin Sue heard the story, and on Jenny’s next birth- 
day sent her a lovely motto for her room: a wreath of | 


“When a | daisies and wild roses, delicately painted as a border for | his toil. 


‘the text: “ Keep the door of my lips.” 

“T think Cousin Sue might have sent that to me,” 
| said Rob, honestly ; “I’m sure I need a doorkeeper more | 
than Jenny does.” 

And Mamie Morris confessed to her dearest friend that 
she really did believe Jenny Wilder was a Christian, 
because she never said things to make folks uncomfort- 
able. 

“She’s so funny, and so smart to think of things, that 
I never used to open my mouth before her without 
expecting to be set down, but now I like her best of any 
girl in school.” 

Mamie’s friend had a pang of jealousy. 

“Well, Mamie Morris, to tell the truth, I think you 
just need setting down once in a while. You’re such 
an awful little puff-ball that if somebody didn’t step on 
you, or squeeze you, you’d—you’d just burst /” 

Which shows that Mamie’s friend needed a keeper of 
the door also. 





THE MAN WHO LOVED BIRDS. 
BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE BRISTOR. 


One hundred and fifty years ago, a French fisherman 
lived not far from Nantes. Of his twenty-one children, 
two were boys. When twelve years old, one of these 
began to work for himself. His father had nothing to 
give him but adress of warm clothing, a cane, and his 
blessing. Thus furnished, he went to Nantes and shipped 
on a fishing voyage to the American coast. At twenty- 
five, he commanded a small vessel of his own. He soon 
bought others, with estates, in St. Domingo, the United 
States, and France, being afterwards commodore in the 
French navy. His son, John James Audubon, was born 
in Louisiana, his early memories being of lying among 
flowers, under orange-trees, listening to the mocking- 
bird, that “king of song.” He was sent to France to 
study ; there he liked to go out in the woods, coming home 
loaded with birds’ eggs, nests, moss, and curious stones. 
On his father’s place in America, which he had charge 
of, was a mill, and the quiet dam where the pewees built 
gave him great delight. His room was hung with all 
sorts of birds’ eggs carefully blown out and strung on 
a thread, stuffed squirrels, and on the walls paintings of 
birds. He was a good marksman, a skillful swimmer and 
rider, very active and strong. This strength and energy 
were needed through sixty years spent in all climates and 
weathers,—frozen by cold, drenched by rain, scorched by 
heat, through dense forests, among savages, exposed to 
danger, doubt, and difficulty, hearing only the sweet 
music of birds. After his marriage he went up the Mis- 
sissippi, going to a lake where he was told many swans 
came in the early morning. There were hundreds of 
them, “white as rich cream, dipping their black bills in 
the water, or floating along.”’ The Indians were del’ hted 
with the pictures he drew by the camp-fires. These fires 
were made of four or five ash-trees, three feet round and 
sixty long, cut and piled with branches ten feet high 
The mighty current of the Mississippi, running three 
miles an hour, with shoals of ice, kept back their boat. 
Leaving a man to steer, the rest went ashore, and 
with a rope slowly pulled the boat up the stream, making | 
seven milesaday. “ But,” says Audubon, “while I was | 
tugging with my back at the rope, I had my eyes fixed | 
on the forest, or the ground, looking for birds or curious | 
shells.” Failing to get the money his father left him, | 
and losing much in business, he wandered about, painting | 
portraits, sometimes paying for new boots, fuod and lodg- | | 
ing in this way, without means to buy blank paper, or, when | 
|at Niagara, to cross the bridge over the rapids, yet | 





in fact, he was too much astonished to say another | watching with keen eye every bird or animal that crossed | 
| his path, and making hundreds of drawings. 

“ Life,’ 
first a temptation to evil speaking, then to unkind criti- | 


In his 
he speaks of taking deck passages and sleeping 
among shavings, of finding that many of his friends 
thought only of his clothes, and not of the man beneath, 
and of the constant love and encouragement of his wife, 
who helped him in every way, offering him three thousand 
dollars of her own earnings, that he might go to England 


,and have his drawings published. He began his great 


work of publishing his “ Birds of America” in a strange 
country, with no friends save those of a few months, dis- 
| couraged by many, without means to bring out the first 
|mumber, knowing that the whole would cost over a! 
hundred thousand dollars, and could only be paid for by 
his getting a sufficient number of subscribers at a thou- | 


.| mer, blown hither by gales. 


when it grew dark took the pictures fresh from his easel 
and offered them for sale in Jews’ shops on the Strand, 
never refusing the prices they gave, though little more 
than a day laborer would have thought enough for 
Just at this time Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great 


| painter, called on him, asking the price of a number of 


his paintings. He returned bringing friends who bought 
them, and the money thus raised kept Audubon from 
failing. 

During the four years it took to bring out his “ Birds,” 
subscribers to the amount of $56,000, fell off. As the 
subscription was needed to pay publisher and engraver, 
when a few gave up, Audubon was forced to travel and 
get others to take their places. 


“Seest thou a man diligent in business,” said Solomon, 
“he shall stand before kings.” Whena copy of Audu- 
bon’s book was shown to the king of Great Britain, he 
expressed himself much pleased, and ordered a copy. The 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia was so delighted that he 
sent the naturalist a costly ring set with diamonds. 


Meanwhile Audubon went back to America, and, that 
he might add new drawings to his “ Birds,” traveled a 
great deal, spending six weeks in the Great Pine Swamp 
or Forest in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. At 
one time he noticed a little gray bird, the size of a wren, 
that was new to him; its color being the same as the bark 
of the tree in which it lived, made it hard to watch. One 
night Audubon came home greatly pleased at finding a 
pair about to make a nest. Next morning he went into 
the woods, where he made a pillow of moss, and lay down 
under a tree with a telescope for three weeks, watching 
the habits of the bird, and deeming himself fully repaid by 
what he learned. When after long and patient toil he 
had finished the drawing of an eagle whose nest he had 
found, he climbed a lofty magnolia, and at great personal 
risk sawed off the topmost branch on which the bird had 
rested, that he might in his painting show it as it had 
looked when alive. 

Then he began to write his books, and his mind was 
so full of them, that he not only wrote all day, but at night 
his dreams were of birds. After examining the homes of 
Tortugas turtles, some of which weigh seven hundred 
pounds, Audubon went to the Bay of Fundy, among 
ravens, golden eagles, guillemots, eider ducks, seala, 
shoals of porpoises, and gulls, or in the woods found 
wrens, squirrels, robins, grosbeaks, and loons. Here the 
tides rise eighteen feet in an hour, the surface at high 
water being sixty-five feet above the bed of the river. 
Thirty thousand codfish are caught in their nets or seines, 
by the fishermen, at a single haul. 

Audubon was now fifty-three years old, but, nothing 
daunted, he went to Labrador to study the habits of birds, 
among dismal gales, north-east blasts, sheets of rain, or 
rather “thick clouds of water,” which hid everything ata 
distance for several minutes, beating around the ship with 
such fury that he often found it impossible to draw, or 
even sit up. To gaze on this barren country, he tells us, 
“chilled the heart.’’ Mosquitoes, horse-flies, and black 
gnats, filled the air, while the surges of surf which 
rolled in and were dashed on the rocks were forty and 
fifty feet high. Icebergs are common through the sum- 
When one of them falls, 


| the crash is like thunder, hundreds of tons of rocks, gravel, 
| and boulders being left by the monster. 


Millions of 
birds go to Labrador yearly, crossing many countries on 
their way, and, spending the short summer there, lay their 
eggs, enlivening the dreariness by their songs, and then, 
when these few weeks of milder weather are over, go back 
to their homes. All day our brave Audubon was at 
work drawing, until his neck, shoulders, and, most of all, 

his fingers ached so, that he suffered more than when he 
had once walked sixty-five miles in a day. 

Before finishing and publishing his books on ‘“‘ Quad- 
rupeds,” he felt that he must see the animals of the 
western prairies, so he made his last great journey to the 
Rocky Mountains. Among Indians, buffaloes, and the 
wild scenes of the west, he spent eight months, being then 
more than sixty years oid. He tells us of the Indian who 
stole a blanket from a steamer on which were several 
cases of small-pox. Fearing the disease, which was sure 
to break out among the poor savages, a kind friend went 
to the chiefs offering a new blanket and a reward if the 
stolen one were given up. But the man who took it 
would not come forward or own the theft, and his refusal 
cost the lives of very many men, women, and children, 
who died of this dreadful disease. 

In these closing years of life, sight failed Audubon, and 
he whose step had been so active was led forth to walk 
by others. Then his mind grew feeble, and death came. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1880.] 


9. February 29.—Our Father's Care.............-0s00e0ess0-- Matt. 6: 24-34 
10. March 7.—The Saviour’s Golden Rule.............<..00«.. Matt. 7: 1-14 
ll, March 14.—The False and the True, 

Matt. 7: 15629 | 





12. March 21. Review. 
13, March 23.—-Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, MARCH 14, 1880. 
Title: THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Bur BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD, AND NOT 
MEARERS ONLY.—James 1 : 22. 





Lesson Topic: How to Discern, and How to Build. 
1. Character Shown in Conduct, v. 15-20. 


Outline: j 2. Character Disclosed in Eternity, v. 21-23. 
\ 3. Character Dependent on Foundations, v. 24-29. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, March 8: Matt. 7: 15-29, How to discern, and how 
to build. 

Tuesday, March 9: Gal. 5: 16-26. The fruits a test. 

Wednesday, March 10: John 15: 1-10. The life a test. 

Thursday, March 11: Isa, 1: 10-20. The spirit a test. 

Friday, March 12: 1 Pet, 2: 1-8. The foundation a test. 

Saturday, March 13: 1 Cor.3:9-23, The superstructure a test. 

Sunday, March 14: James 1: 21-27. The conduct a test. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Matt. 7 : 15-29,] 

15. Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves, 

16. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

17. Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit: but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

18, A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

_19. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. 

20. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. 

22. Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ? 

23. And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

24. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock : 

25. And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon a rock. 

26. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand ; 

27. And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it. 

28, And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, 
the people were astonished at his doctrine : 

_ 29. For he taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt. 7:15. Beware of false prophets ——If there arise 
among you 2 prophet, or a dreamet of dreams, and giveth thee 
a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, 
whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, 
which thou hast not known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt 


| evil speak good things? for out of the abundance of the heart 


| fruit,—- For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; neither 








that which is evil: for of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. Luke 6: 45. 

Grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Every tree is known 
by his own fruit. For of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of 
a bramble bush gather they grapes. Luke 6: 44. 

V.17. Good tree... good fruit; .. . corrupt tree... evil 
fruit,——Either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
known by his fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye being 





the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure of 
the heart bringeth forth good things: and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. Matt. 12: 33-35. 
V.18. Good tree... evil fruit, .. . corrupt tree. . . good 
doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Luke 6: 43. 
Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter? Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? 
either a vine, figs? So can no fountain both yield salt water 
James 3: 11, 12. 

V.19. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. What could kave been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? Wherefore, 
when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes? And now go to; I will tell you what I will 
do to my vineyard : I will take away the hedge thereof, and it 
shall be eaten up; and break down the wall thereof, and it 
shall be trodden down: and I will lay it waste: it shall not 
be pruned nor digged; but there shall come up briers and 
thorns: I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. Isa, 5: 4-6.——And now also the axe is laid unto 
the root of the trees: every tree therefore which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. Luke 
3: 9.——Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh 
away : and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit. . . . If a man abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
John 15: 2, 6. 

V. 20. By their fruits ye shall know them.——If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and 
it shall be done unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. John 15:7, 8. 
——Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into 
the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God : 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; and even now 
already is it in the world. 1 John 4: 1-3. 

V. 21. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, etc.— 
Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them 
to call over them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth 
... And the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know; but who are ye? Acts 19: 13, 15.——For 
not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified. Rom, 2: 13. I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. 





and fresh, 








V. 22. Prophesied in thy name, etc.—And he took up his 
parable, and said, Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the 
man whose eyes are open hath said: He hath said, which heard 
the words of God, which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having hiseyes open. Num. 24: 3, 4.——And 
this spake he not of himself: but being high-priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation. John 11: 51. 
——Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge; and though I ave all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
1 Cor, 13: 2. 

V. 23. I never knew you.—To what purpose is the multitude 
of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. . . . When yecome 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts? . . . When ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many prayers, I 





not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams: . . . and that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, 
shall be put to death. Deut. 13:1, 2, 3, 5——But there were 
false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction. 


their pernicious ways; by reason of whom the way of truth | 


shall be evil spoken of. And through covetousness shall they 
with feigned words make merchandise of you ; whose judgment 


now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation slum- | 
| 


bereth not. 2 Peter 2: 1-3. 


Ravening wolves.——Thus saith the Lord concerning the | 


prophets that make my people err, that bite with their teeth, and 
cry, Peace; and he that putteth not into their mouths, they 


even prepare war against him. Micah 3: 5.——For I know | 


this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves 


shall men arise, speaking perverse things to draw away dis- | 


ciples after them, Acts 20: 29, 30, 
V. 16. By their frwits, ete.——A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good ; and an 


evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth 


And many shall follow | 


will not hear: your hands are full of blood. Isa. 1: 11, 12, 15, 
| — Because they ministered unto them before their idols, 
| and caused the house of Israel to fall into iniquity; therefore 
have I lifted up mine hand ageinst them, saith the Lord God, 

and they shall bear their iniquity, And they shall not come 
near unto me, to do the office of a priest unto me, nor to come 
near to any of my holy things, in the most holy place; but 
they shall bear their shame, and their abominations which they 
have committed. Ezek. 44: 12, 13. 

Depart from me, ye that worl: iniquity —The foolish shall 
not stand in thy sight: thou hatest all workers of iniquity, 
| Psa. 5: 5. 
V. 24. A rock.——He is the Rock, his work is perfect: for all 
his ways are judgment: a God of truth and without iniquity. 

just and right is he. Deut, 32: 4. 

V. 25. Founded upon a rock,——Be thou my strong rock, for 
house of defence to save me. Psa, 31: 2.——Trust ye in the 
| Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. 
[Margin, the rock of the ages.} Isa. 26: 4. 


V. 26. House upon the sand.——For their rock is not as our | 
Deut. 32: 31. 


Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges. 
V. 27. Great was the fall of it——The earth shall reel to and 


the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it; and it shall 
fall, and not rise again. Isa, 24: 20. 

V.29. Taught... not as the scribes.——The officers an- 
swered, Never man spake like this man, John 7: 46. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


“In concluding the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus warns his 
hearers against the dreadful mistake of false teaching on the 
one hand, or reliance upon a simple understanding of the 
correct teaching on the other ; and sets forth the doing of his 
Father’s will, and the practice of his own teaching, as both 
the test of the teachers and the sure foundation and reliance 
of those taught. 
Sermon, Jesus draws upon the language and spirit of the 
Old Testament for his material, and appeals by implication to 
the sayings of the wise among his people the Jews. Most of 
the figures used, and many of the expressions, are to be rec- 
ognized as familiar, not only to students of the law and the 
prophets, but to those who listened to the scribes. 

The false prophets, from Moses’ time down, are spoken of 
as the most mischievous and dangerous class, and are threat- 
ened with the severest punishments. See, for example, Deut. 
13: 3-5; Jer. 28: 15-17; Zech. 10: 2, 38. The comparison to 
ravening wolves occurs substantially in the Jewish writings, 
but in such scattered ways that it can hardly be shown with- 
out long quotations. The disguise of the sheep’s skin is also 
a well-known figure. The rapacity of wolves is shown by 
many places in the old Jewish writings. Thus: “The elders 
proclaimed a fast because the wolves had devoured two small 
children beyond Jordan.” And this figurative expression, 
which nearly illustrates our text: ‘“ More-than three hundred 
sheep of the sons of Juda ben Shammai were torn by the 
wolves.” 

“ Ye shall know them by their fruits” is represented by 
many old Jewish proverbs. Thus: “ A gourd, a gourd! it 
is known by its seed!” Our Lord’s expansion of this prov- 
erb in verses 16-19 is as well explained by reference to mod- 
ern practices in the Holy Land as in any other way. The 
application of this proverbial language to the false teachers 
is the same as that which is abundantly made in the Old 
Testament ; and here, as well as both there and later in the 
New Testament, it seems to be assumed that the false teachers 
will be able to show many signs and lying wonders. Gene- 
rally, of course, these are mere deceits ; but how much they 
depend upon intellectual keenness or the assistance of the 
devil, or how much they are the fruit (as most commonly) of 
the grossest deception, we neither know nor are bound to 
investigate. The casting out of devils was expressly spoken of 
by Jesus as an evidence of divine power. But the signs are of 
no consequence unless the teaching that goes with them, as 
well as the life of the teacher, corresponds with the word of 
God. Though the Old Testament records the lives and utter- 
ances of many prophets, and the New Testament even betters 
the instruction and example, yet only in the life of Christ do 
we have full assurance that either is true to its whole extent; 
nor was the seal put to his own sayings till his resurrection, 
The likening of the doer of Jesus’ sayings to a man that 
built his house upon a rock has also its parallel in the ancient 
Jewish sayings, as well as in the Old Testament; but the 
reference is generally to a high rock or crag for defense 
against enemies, This, however, would be above the reach: of 
“the floods,” which, in the furious rains of Palestine, tear 
down the wadies in rivers where only dryness or a thread- 
like brooklet existed before, and sweep off everything that is 
on the sand below. This portion of the lesson is more fully 
illustrated in another department of the lesson helps. 

It is to be noticed that the multitudes were astonished at 
Jesus’ teaching (doctrine) here, rather than at his works. 
His teaching was indeed according to the authority of the 
Scriptures, but it was given as if he himself had authority— 
as at least a prophet. Herein it differed from that of the 
Scribes. Their teaching was based nominally on the Scrip- 
tures, but the teachers never ventured to give their own pre- 
cepts as depending upon their own reason or authority. It is 
said of the great Hillel, “but although he discoursed on that 
thing during the whole day, they did not receive his teaching 
until at length he said, ‘Thus I heard from Shemaiah and 
Abtalion.’” They alleged that their explanations of the law 
were the unwritten ones transmitted from the days of Moses, 
and communicated only to the initiated few. In Jesus’ time it 
was unlawful to write these traditions, lest the profane should 
read them; but later they were written for better preserva- 
tion, and embodied in the Talmud and other rabbinical 
writings—when, to be sure, they suffered many corruptions. 


In doing this, as elsewhere throughout the 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(15.) And beware of the false prophets who come to you 
in the garments of sheep, but within are rapacious wolves. 
(16.) From their fruits will ye recognize them. Do men 
gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles? (17.) So 
every good tree produceth good fruit, and the corrupt tree 








fro like a drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage; and 





produceth evil fruit. (18.) A good tree cannot» produce 
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evil fruit, nor a corrupt tree produce good fruit. (19.) Every 
tree that produceth not good fruit is cut down and thrown 
into the fire. (20.) So then from their fruits ye will recog- 
nize them. (21.) Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, will enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven. (22.) Many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophecy 
in thy name, and in thy name cast out demons, and in thy 
name do many works of power? (23.) And then I will de- 
clare unto them, I never knew you: depart from me ye who 
work iniquity. (24.) Every one, therefore, who heareth 
these my words and doeth them, I will liken him to a pru- 
dent man, who built his house upon the rock. (25.) And 
the rain descended, and the rivers came, and the winds 
blew: and they assailed that house, and it fell not: for it bad 
been founded on the rock. (26.) And every one who heareth 
these my words and doeth them not, shall be likened to a 
foolish man, who built his house upon the sand. (27.) And 
the rain descended, and the rivers came, and the winds blew; 
and they smote upon that house and it fell: and the fall of it 
was great. (28.) And it came to pass when Jesus ended 
these words, the multitudes were struck with astonishment at 
his teaching: (29.) for he was teaching them as having 
authority, and not as their scribes. 
NOTES. 

Verse 15.—And beware. The “and” connects this with 
the preceding, as indicating a means of avoiding the wide 
and entering the narrow gate. We are to beware of the 
lying prophets whose teachings would lead to the gate and 
path of destruction. These false prophets are not the Phari- 
sees (the Lord is legislating for his own future kingdom), 
but false professedly Christian teachers (as ys. 21-23), 
(whose appearance in the church Jesus foreknew, and of 
whose actual and future coming there are many intimations 
in the epistles (2 Cor. 11:13; Acts 20:29). “ Prophets,” 
not as foretellers; but, as often in the New Testament, inspired 
utterers of divine truth.—ZIn the garments of sheep. In the 
outward guise of sheep ; thesheep, from their harmlessness and 
innocence, being a familiar metaphor for Christians. These false 
prophets appear as belonging te the fold; but within, beneath 
the disguise, they are rapacious wolves, bitter, violent (as well as 
hypocritical) enemies of the flock. The reference is not to 
any actual dress of any ancient prophets, 

Verses 16-20.—These teachers are recognized from their 
fruits : fruits at once of doctrine and life; what they teach and 
what they do. So the tree is known by its fruits. First, the 
kind of tree: as a thorn bush will not produce grapes, nor a 
thistle (land: caltrap, or crow-foot) figs. Second, the condition 
of the tree: its fruit will be sound or corrupt, according to 
the state of the tree. And as the corrupt tree producing 
only pestilent fruit is consigned to the fire, a corresponding 
destiny awaits the corrupt teacher. Verse 20 reiterates with 
emphasis the true test of the teacher’s character. 

Verses 21-23.—Renewed declaration, in unfigurative lan- 
guage, of the test which will be applied to professed Chris- 
tian teachers, and of the destiny of those who cannot bear it. 
The primary reference seems to be, both from what precedes 
(vs. 15-20) and from what follows (vs. 22, 23), to professed 
teachers and leaders; but the principle will apply equally to 
all professed disciples of Christ. 

Verse 21.—Not every one . . . will enter: that is, there are 
many—at least some—who will not enter.—Say unto me 
Lord, Lord. Acknowledge in words my rightful and actual 
authority : profess to be my servants. The repeated “ Lord” 
intensifies the solemnity of the profession.— Will enter into the 
kingdom. Will become its members and subjects, so as also 
ultimately to receive its rewards. 
student must remember continually that the “ kingdom of 
heaven” does not answer to our term “heaven,” as a place 
of future blessedness; but is the concrete kingdom of the 
Messiah, with its organization, its laws, its duties, and its 
glorious destinies and rewards.—But he that doeth the will. 
Practical obedience is the condition and test of membership 
in the kingdom of Christ. ~ 

Verse 22.—Many. The number will be large.— Will say to 
me in that day. Christ’s immediate hearers would under- 
stand “that day ” as the day of final decision, whatever it 
might be. The New Testament fixes it as the day of judg- 
ment. The case is, as often in our Lord’s teachings, put 
dramatically. 
the two parties. 


It is as if this dialogue should pass between 


Did we not (when on earth) prophesy (utter religious truths 
and teachings) in, or rather, by or with thy name? It is not 
what they did in the name or under the authority of Christ ; 
but by means of, with the aid of his name, as when they made 


use of his power (for which his “name” stands) to enforce | 


their spiritual utterances, as a means of expelling demons, 


Doubtless many did work such miracles in the early church, 
and in the church of all ages there may be large professions, 
and extraordinary deeds without true love and faith.— Demons, 


rather than “devils.” The term “devil” is singular, 


The New Testament | 


So still more fully at Matthew 25: 31-46.— 


Verse 23.—I never knew you: that is, as my own.— Ye who 
work: habitually practice.—Jniqui’y: literally lawlessness. 
They call him Master, but violate his laws. 

Verses 24-27.—General summing up of the collective teach- 
ings of this great sermoén. The grand lesson is that of first 
hearing the words of Christ, and then doing them. He who 
does this is like the prudent man who builds his house on 
the rock. He who hears, and does not, is like the foolish 
man, who builds his house on the sand. The rains, the 
rivers, the winds, assail the former, and it falls not, for it had 
been founded on the rock: they assail the latter, and it falls, 
being founded on the sand.—A prudent: that is, a sagacious, 

provident, practically wise man.—The rain, the rivers, the 
| winds, denote not one combined agency, but three distinct, 
| though, in the case of the rain and the rivers (or the floods), 
| kindred agencies.— The fall of it was great. The fell or over- 
| throw of a house, a large structure, is in itself a signal event. 
| The “ greatness” is emphasized in the thought of our Lord 
| by the spiritual catastrophe which to his mind it symbolizes. 
|—The figure is made more striking by the fact that the 
general truth (builds, descends, beats, etc.) is represented as 
a single past action (built, descended, came, etc.). The con- 
fining it toa single historical scene makes the portraiture 
more picturesque.—In interpreting the passage we must avoid 
confounding the literal with the spiritual. In the figure the 
imagery is consistently carried out. The “rock” is not (as 
some explain) Christ, and the “sand” human opinions, or 
profession without works; but simply material rock and 
sand as underlying a material house. In the application, the 
“rock” answers to Christ, or rather to a scriptural founda- 
tion of united faith and works, and the “sand” to its oppo- 
site. 

Verses 28, 29.— When he finished, or had finished. The 
astonishment of the multitude had not been reserved till the 
close of the discourse. Its whole substance and manner had 
filled them with surprise. But the surprise culminated 
toward its close, and then broke out into expressions of pro- 
found amazement. They were struck with astonishment at teach- 
ing so unlike what they habitually listened to. The astonish- 
ment referred in part to the substance, but in a still higher 
degree to the manner. The tone of authority which per- 
vaded it (“ but I say unto you”) placed its author not merely 
above the scribes and doctors of the law, but on a level with 
inspired teachers of the Old Testament. The legislation of 
this “ Mount of the Beatitudes” was equally authoritative 
with that of Sinai. 








THE TESTS OF TRUE WORKMANSHIP. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


One of the peculiarities of Christianity is that its Founder 
never concealed the difficulties of practicing it. He prom- 
ised no dreamy life, but enforced the duty of ceaseless and 
sincere work. He proposed to take all his followers into the 
common brotherhood of labor. There were to be no idlers 
about his camp, no lookers-on over the battle-field from a 
safe and easy distance. Among all the misconceptions by his 
disciples, we never hear that any one supposed himself excused 
from constant reaping in the white harvest-field of the broad 
world. But back of all honest work beats the honest heart. 
There must be harmony between the hand and the power 
which moves it. All the service of man to his Lord which 
lasts, and endures the tests, and inspires others, has the inspi- 
ration of a spotless motive. By this sign we can test all con- 
quests. When Zwingli proclaimed the truths of the Refor- 
| mation at Zurich to the multitude, the harmony between the 





| his most indignant and violent enemies had no answer. It 
was the one irresistible logic. 

1. Fruit, then, we believe to be a necessary test of the 
highest work. This thing we call results, or, if you please, 
the ripe figs on the fig-tree, is not a mere growth. It is not 
something that comes easily from the planted seed. It has 
been constantly in mind. Prince Metternich, in the remark- 
able “ Memoirs” which have just appeared, seems anxious to 
avoid all compliments to Napoleon, but he bears this just tes- 
| timony to him, as the key to all his achievements: “ In what 
| required action he knew neither difficulty nor uncertainty. 
| Ordinary rules did not embarrass him at all. He went 

straight to the end in view, without being delayed by consid- 
| erations, which he treated as secondary. The most direct 
| line to the object he desired to reach was that which he chose 
by preference, and which he followed to the end, while noth- 
ing could entice him to deviate from it.” 





This man of faith 
| in his star, never thought of anything but results. He aimed 


at the won field, the conquered enemy, new laurels for France, 


more honor for himself. Our religion does not teach the | 
and performing other works of power: miracles of faith, | 
unaccompanied by love and by obedience (1 Cor. 13: 1-4). | 


annihilation of force, the preponderance of the passive virtues, 
but, with all possible charity and patience, a power which 
never rests, but moves straight on to the object. It teaches 
the existence of an object, and keeping it constantly in sight. 
Here lies the fallacy of Mysticism. The Behmes of every 
| age have folded their hands and dreamed out their fancies, 


words and the heart gave a power to his words for which even | 


| but leaves. Roman Catholicism has always cultivated the 
| monastic spirit, but it is a question whether Monasticism has 
not done its foster-mother more harm than good. One Francis 
Xavier, to cross the ocean and thread the jungles, has done 
more for his cause than a thousand such missionaries as 
| Molinos or Francis of Sales. 

2. The correspondence between the result and the work, 
| We never doubt, in our ordinary plans, that there is a just 
proportion between the force employed and the end achieved. 
| This Christian life is something which does not take its color 
| from birthright, or social elevation, or natural endowments. 
| It is built in universal equality and brotherhood. Hence, 
ie one begins the work of building up his soul, and 
| 
| 
| 


through that the building up of others, he is not a whit ahead 

of another. We must throw out all idea of favorable accidents. 

There are no happenings in religion. As one works with the 

never-varying eye of faith to define to him where and how to 
work, so will his results be. The statue is what the chisel 
| makes it, not a hair’s breadth better or worse. No artist 
| comes in while we sleep to bring out a line of beauty and 
symmetry. But suppose we are so situated that we cannot 
work for the building up of souls into fair proportions. Then 
the responsibility ceases, or, rather, it varies into a passive 
form. Suffering is only a higher kind of doing. Whitefield, 
when he was laid aside by an invalided throat, had more 
complaints to make, in corresponding with his friends, than 
when in the fullness of his vigor. Somehow, when the 
worker becomes transfigured into the sufferer, a way gen- 
erally opens for a more sublime result than was anticipated. 
The greatest work of Luther’s life was when in his little cage 
in the Wartburg Castle, writing his immortal translation of 
the Bible. Bunyan would never have dreamed his Pilgrims’ 
Progress had he not been behind the bars of Bedford jail. 
God always has some way to convert privation into victory. 
Joseph in Egypt, and Daniel in exile, were working out 
their destiny in a way quite beyond their calculation. Bat 
His ways are not our ways. 


3. All work must undergo the test of publicity. There are 
few secrets even in the secret life of faith. What is more 
visible than a tree by the roadside? You see it long before 
you reach it. When you do get to it, it towers above your 
head; it is higher than your carriage; you reach high to 
pluck a leaf. The birds seek the protection of its topmost 
branches. Yet it is the tree which our Lord uses to illus- 
trate the great duty of sincere purpose and ripe fruit. 
A house, too, is always a prominent feature of the land- 
scape. It means life and protection and a home. Now 
it is the tree and the house which our Lord uses to illus- 
trate the fruitful life and the strong foundation. The world 
has its way of beholding fruit and testing a foundation. 
Sometimes mysteries hang about prominent characters, and 
the public judgment may be divided and uncertain. But 
sooner or later the sentiment gravitates in the right direction, 
and people form or find just judgment. Few men have been 
more diversely judged than Lord Bacon. He was lauded 
and derided in equal measure. But there is little division of 
sentiment now. With all his brilliant genius, in personal 
character he has taken his place among the “ basest, meanest, 
of mankind.” There need never be any fear as to what the 
public verdict will be if there be sincerity and work. One 
has simply to be brave and patient and workful, and the 
results need cause him no anxiety. 


4. Every one a builder, and his work sure to be tested by 
|the storm. We come into years of accountability and 
| capacity of achievement, and find certain burdens thrust upon 
|us. We do not assume them as a man buys a house or goes 
on a journey. It passes under these burdens without his 
will. He must do it, by virtue of the life which he is to lead 
and the future tagyehich he is going. He is to do one thing 
or another, for his work is narrowed down to small pathways. 
He is to build one kind of a house or another, to plant either 
a fruitful or an unfruitful tree. He must live his life, or, 
rather, he must build his house; and if he would make it 
firm, so as fo stand against the storm, he must care well for 
the foundations. If he neglect the foundations, his house will 
be none the worse off in midsummer and the calm, but it wiil 
be swept away when the storm comes. Who can count on 
one hour’s freedom from the blast of temptation? Who can 
tell when the furnace will throw open its burning door? 
| Our work must be done in such firm way, and with such 
| intense faith, that no storm can disturb the rest of its founda- 
| tion stones. The strong work of the pure heart can never be 
It is only the foundation of an hour, such as the 

Egyptian peasant’s hut, that is swept away by an hour’s wind, 
| but the storms of fifty centuries do not disturb the repose of 
| the Pyramid of Cheops. This permanent quality of spiritual 
; architecture is the great test of its quality. The heroes of 

faith do their work so grandly that nobody needs ever to 
| touch it again. It is as complete as the horses of Phidias or 
the Venus de Medici. Another touch of the chisel would 
spoil the proportions. When Wilberforce finished his great 
work for the emancipation of the slaves, he completed it for- 
ever. Not ail the muscular Vulcans in the world were strong 














| undone. 


applied apparently to the Prince of the hosts of darkness. | but they never accomplished anything. They died without | enough to forge one link to manacle a British slave again. 


His emissaries are called demons. 


| leaving a legacy of achievement. The fig-tree bore nothing | 


‘The Sermon on the Mount closed in a singwar wcv, Our 
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Lord did not announce his conclusion beforehand, or take 
special pains to perpetuate his wonderful declarations. The 


informality and absence of all effort to give special effect to | he is dishonest. He can never have the results of honesty as | one having autho 
his utterances stand in beautiful contrast to the deliverances | a “policy,” while he makes the practice of honesty a mere 


of human teachers and lawgivers. He gave no injunction | 
to inscribe his words on tables of brass, or on granite obelisks. 
But what is worth proving, let it fall from any lips, can | 
hardly die. The people were astonished at our Lord’s doc- | 
trine. He had taught them as one having authority to | 
teach. So his words cleaved their way to the heart and | 
conscience, and made such a profound impression that when | 
the evangelist came to read them he had no difficulty in 
remembering them. This sermon was one cf those keen and | 
pure deliverances that went from the heart to the heart, and 
from our Lord to his generation and to posterity. It cut into 
the steel surface of all ages. The wonder would have been 
had a single sentence been forgotten. It had a power that 
defied the forgetfulness of human auditors. Encouraging, 
too, beyond description, is the fact, that this sermon is one of | 
great tenderness, 
of rich blessings. 


It is not a catalogue of maledictions, but | 
It introduces the clear and genial atmos- | 
phere of a new order of dealing with men. It promises 
everything for this life and that which is to come. It opens 
wide the divine treasure-house, and pledges the kingdom of 
heaven to the broken-hearted and the persecuted. The 
Sermon on the Mount pledges to the most forgotten, the 
divine sympathy here, and salvation hereafter. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Beware of false prophets . . . in sheep's clothing (v.15). If 
bad men made no pretense of decency, they’d do a great deal 
less harm in a decent community. A man who openly declared 
himself to be utterly unprincipled, who said squarely that he 
was in favor of murder, robbery, licentiousness, would have a 
very small following as a leader in social morals, It’s the 
man who claims to be “as good as the rest of em,” who calls 
himself “a friend of virtue,” yet who slyly suggests that there 
is “no need of being Puritanical’’ to show yourself honest 
and upright, who is most likely to lead others astray by his 
word and example, The blatant infidel lecturer does nothing 
to shake popular faith in the Bible, in comparison with the 
editor of a religious paper, or the pastor of an evangelical 
church, who is secking to undermine that faith by his sneak- 
ing efforts to show inspired history a myth, and evil only a 
variety of absolute good. It is when “the devil is drest in 
his Sunday’s best,” not when he comes out with horns, tails, 
and hoofs in full sight, that you must look out for mischief. 
What a tribute all this is to the beauty of holiness and the 
attractiveness of truth! When you find a young man asking 
for employment in a bank on the ground that he is a thief; 
when you find a young woman trying to win admiration and 
confidence from a good man by letting her bad temper and 
untrustworthiness of character be known to him; when you 
find a religious teacher asking to, be accepted by an orthodox 
church as its spiritual guide because he disbelieves the Bible 
in whole or in part, then you may look out for wolves in 
wolves’ clothing ; but until then, “ beware of false prophets 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.” 

Ye shall know them by their fruits (v. 16). It is fair to judge 
men by their conduct. “It makes very little difference what 
a man believes, if he doesn’t act right.” A man’s creed may 
be as sound as the soundest, but if he is uncharitable in 
defense of it, and if he is a bad citizen and a worse neighbor, 
his profession is all “sound.” Words have their part in 
evidencing a man’s spirit; but no form of declaration is to 
settle the question of his real character. Lis speech and 
looks and acts, the trend and current of his daily life, mast 
be taken together to show what a man ts. The test of a 
people’s patriotism is not found in Fourth of July orations, 
but in the readiness to do anything, or to give up everything, 
rather than have the nation die or do wrong. The proof of 
one’s sacred friendship rests not on any personal assurances of 
fidelity which have been spoken or written to another, so 
much as on unswerving devotedness to the other’s truest welfare 
shown in times of misunderstanding or separation. A man’s 
high manhood evidences itself not in his putting his hand to 
a needed plow, but in his sticking at that job until it is 
finished, or until he lies dead in the furrow; not in his good- 
natured approval of the right so long as everything goes 
well, brt in his fearless defying and opposing of evil at every 
cost to his comfort or safety when things are going wrong. 
That which comes out of men’s hearts in times of greatest 
emergency, and which shows itself under the severest pressure 
of practical life, is the real evidence of what was in those 
hearts before this came out. “ Ye shall know them by their 
fruits!” 

Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit (v.18). In 
the long run, men will show what they are, in spite of their | 
best efforts to conceal their cheracter. Ill-nature will be off 
its guard sometimes, Selfishness will crop out in most unex- 
pected ways. One who is in the habit of lying cannot be 
sure of telling the truth when he intends to. An affected or 


artificial person will prove his or her dissemblance in the 











| seems tome;” or, “ Well, well, I don’t know,” is not the man 


very endeavor to appear natural. It is useless for any man of Him to whom is given all power in heaven and in earth, 
to suppose he can get along as well as an honest man, while | ought to speak in the name and words of his principal, “as 


question of expediency. And it is one of the greatest follies 
in the world for any of us to suppose that we can make a real | 
gain by the services of a dishonest clerk, or merchant, or law- 
yer, or politician, or minister, by having his interests and 
ours for the time being identical. He will fail us sooner or 
later, whether he means to or not. 





The sharper he is, the 
worse it will prove for us. His moral rottenness forbids his | 
healthy service of any sort. “You can’t makea silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear;” “neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.” 

Lord, Lord, have we not ...in thy name done many won- 
derful works (v.22). The test of a man’s character is found | 
in his conduct; but a man’s conduct does not make nor 
change his character. 
some very good deeds, without becoming a good man. A | 
pirate might build a new church after every guilty cruise 
made by him, and deserve hanging none the less for that. A 
capitalist may hoard up money by refusing the calls of just 
charity for a series of years, and then make a reputation as a 
glorious giver by a few judicious and munificent benefactions, | 
without being either godly or truly generous. A man may | 
run a first-class Sunday-school, which does a great deal of | 
good in its way and sphere, and yet be known in his home 
and among his neighbors as lacking in Christian consistency— 
perhaps in common honesty. A minister whose inner life 
God knows to be corrupt may preach sermons which are the 
means of bringing many souls to an acceptance of the truth; 
but he will not be saved merely for this result of his labors. 
What people say of our writings or of our preaching, what 
they think of our zeal and fidelity, may deceive wus, but it 
will never deceive God. It is not the “ wonderful works ” 
which are done by us, but it is the man or woman who does 
them, that God looks at. There’s where the irouble may be, 
when we are making a capital show in the world ! 


Built... upon a rock: ... the rain descended, and the 
floods came. . . . Built... upon the sand: ... the rain de- 
scented, and the floods came (v. 24-27). Wherever a man 
builds, the storm will find him. Temptation, bereavement, 
disappointment, will come upon saint and sinner alike. It’s 
of no use trying to dodge trouble by dodging duty. The man 
who lives for pleasure, and who has no thought of any enjoy- 
ment beyond the present life, has got to have a hard time of 
it sooner or later. He must krow sickness, he must know 
sorrow, he must be slandered, he mst meet death, he must 
give account of every deed done in the body, and of every 
word spoken, and every thought indulged, also. There is no 
escaping this. Nor cana child of God expect his Father to 
preserve him from the times of testing. He who spared not 
his own Son from the temptations of the wilderness, from the 
struggle of Gethsemane, from the betrayal by a chosen disci- 
ple, from the agonies of Calvary, will not consent that any 
follower of that Son shall reign with him in glory without 
having been a partaker of his sufferings. Wherever a man’s 
spiritual house is builded, the thunders will burst above it, 
the earth beneath it will quake, the rains will descend upon 
it, and the floods will come to it. The only question is, How 
can a house be built so as to weather the storm? There is no 
such thing as being out of the tempest’s track. The region of 
bad weather is traversed by both the broad and the narrow 
way. 

*He taught them as one having authority (v. 29). A convic- 
tion of the right to command gives overwhelming power to a 
leader. It inspires confidence in all whom he addresses. 
A thousand soldiers will stand in hesitation on the eve of a 
battle, not knowing whither to move, when life and death 
hinge on their action. They will ask each other doubtingly, 
“ Where do you suppose we are going?” but they gain noth- 
ing by such questioning. Presently a clear voice rings out 
sharply on the air, “Attention, battalion! Forward—march /” 
And without a doubt or a hesitation every soldier of that 
thousand straightens up, gathers his nerves for the onset, and 
moves forward steadily, at the risk of limb or life, into the 
face of the enemy's fire. Yet perhaps those men have never 
heard that voice before; it may be the voice of a new com- 
mander. How come they to heed it so promptly? It is 
used in the confidence of “one having authority ;” that is | 
enough forthem. It’s of little use for any one to try to lead or 
to teach in religious matters unless he can speak confidently. 
He can never speak thus unless he believes what he utters; 
believes it with all his heart, and wants his hearers to do the 
same. The minister who argues God’s truth with his con- | 
gregation can never have the power of the minister who | 
declares God’s truth to his people. Tho preacher or the | 
teacher who says, “I think so;” or, “I guess so;” or, “It | 


A man of a bad character may do | 





to win converts, or to give help and comfort to the doubting. | 
If he isn’t quite sure of a thing, he cannot expect his hearers | 
to be any more so, for all that he has to say tothem. Until | 
a man is one with Christ in his confidence in God's truth, he | 
can never be one with Christ in his power as a herald of 

God’s truth. He, however, who acts under the commission | 


| man who does evil is to be shunned as if he were evil. 


! fruit. 


rity, and not as the scribes.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 

The good and the bad lie very near each other in this 
world. The false and the true are side by side continually. 
The course of safety and the course of ruin open before us 
for a choice at every turn of life. How can we know the 
one from the other? Jesus tells us in this lesson. 

While we have no right to bring others to judgment, as if 


| they were responsitle to us for their course, or as if we could 


fully know their true spirit and motives, it is important for 
us to know whose counsel to take, whose example to imitate, 
whose companionship to cultivate. What is a safe guide in 
all this? Character is likely to be shown in conduct. The 
God 


| may see that his spirit is better than his actions would indi- 


cate; but it is for us to take warning by what we see of his 
misdoing. A boy has a right to beware of a playmate who 
slyly counsels him tosin, or who does evil himself. A girl 
ought to turn away from the most fascinating and lovely 


| appearing companion whose words and example are on the 


side of wrong. 

And for ourselves, it is important tobear in mind that char- 
acter will be disclosed in eternity. The final judgment will 
show what we are—even though that is very different from 
what other people have thought of us, or we have thought of 
ourselves. Not the saying of prayers, or the reading of the 
Bible, or the going to church or Sunday-school, or the domg 
of some very good deeds, willsave us. Unless we are believers 
in Jesus with all our hearts, and followers of him in ah our 
course, we shall not be accepted by him when he gathers his 
own to himself. He knows how sincere we are. He knows 
the spirit which prompts our words and deeds. What do 
you suppose he thinks of you ? 

™he question whether we shall be saved when the cay of 
judgment comes depends on what we do now, not on what we 
do then. If we stand firm when the floods sweep on, it 
will be because our feet are on the Rock. How can we get 
our feet there? Who can tell us? Jesuscan. Well, isit 
enough to hear his words on that subject? No, many who 
are told of the way of salvation will not be saved. What 
more then is wanted? It is the doing of the words, rather 
than the hearing of them, that secures our safety. There- 
fore “be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Besure to have the memory verses recited if you gave them 
out last week. If you have asked any special home prepara- 
tion, never neglect to call for it, for any child who has tried 
to learn what you asked will be greatly disappointed not to 
repeat the verses or answer the questions studied. The 
assistant teachers can help in this, and it will take but little 
time. Ask for the rule which Jesus gave to show the loving 
way. What three precepts teach the way of prayer? What 
three promises are given with them? What was the gate 
which Jesus talked about? What two words tell what we 
must do about the strait gate and the narrow way? Are 
there many ways which lead to sin and death? How many 
lead to life? Jesus knew that many would pretend to be 
wise teachers only to deceive and lead astray. He talked 
about false prophets, which means teachers—those who pre- 
tended to teach what to do to please God and serve him; of 
such he says, Beware. 

You know how often Jesus used simple pictures and 
stories in teaching. Would not a long, wide cloak cover a 
great many rags and rips under it? fo he says the false 
teachers were like persons who would come in soft, fleecy 
robes, like sheepskin, wrapped around them, but inwardly 
they were fierce, hungry wolves. Is a wolf a friend to little 
lambs? So those who would destroy the soul by false teach- 
ing would seem to be innocent and gentle, while all the time 
planning to deceive. 

How shall we know them? Jesus gives a plain answer. 
By their fruits. Watch their lives, see if they do as they 


| pretend that others should; watch the lives of those they 


teach, see if the teachings make men happier, kinder, truer. 
Jesus talked about men as if they were trees, and their 
actions fruit. He asked, “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, 


or figs of thistles?” What grows on a thorn-tree? Where 
| do figs grow? 


Where would you look for grapes? You see 
how plain Jesus made it that only good trees can bear good 
He told what should be done with a bare bad tree 
that would not have good fruit. What did they do with the 
faded lilies of the field, and all dry stalks andstems? A fruit- 
less tree was sure to be cut down, it was only useful in 
the fire. 

D> you remember in our lessons long ago we had a picture 
of the blessed man like a tree planted by the rivers of water? 
What was said about bringing forth fruit? What about 
his leaf? The prophet who wrote most about Christ long 
before he came, said that those whe heard and obeyed should 
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be called “trees of righteousness.” Jesus told how he at last 
would reftise to receive those who falsely claim that they 
have worked and taught in his name. It is not those who 
talk most about it, and most loudly use his name, who are 
true, but those who in heart really love to serve him. He 
always speaks of his Father's will, not his own, and says of 
those who shall enter in, “He who doeth the will of my 
father which is in heaven.” Some will try to deceive until 
the last; some may be themselves deceived, and think they 
have served Christ, when it has been only a selfish life with 
no self-denial or usefulness for his sake. To such, he tells us, 
he will say, “I never knew you; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.” How shall we escape so dreadful a fate? 
To hear the voice that so sweetly spoke to little children, that 
so often said “come,” and “blessed,” when on earth, to 
hear him say “ Depart.” 

Jesus did not close his sermon so full of lessons without 
telling plainly, once more, how to be safe forever. It can be 
put in two little words, which you can easily remember: 
hear and do. 

This sermon really teaches the way of :ife, but once more 
Jesus taught that it is not enough to hear the truth. He 
gave two pictures, one of the wise man and one of the foolish 
man. In two things the men were alike; each heard the 
sayings of Jesus, and each man built a house. One of them 
built his house upon a rock, one built upon thesand. In that 
country there are often months without a drop of rain, the 
soil is sandy and dry, and the houses often built of clay, or of 
mud baked in the sun. There are many little watercourses, 
dry for months, that suddenly become rivers, in storms, when 
swollen streams come pouring down from the mountains. 
There was such a storm, the rain poured down, floods came, 
the winds blew and beat upon the houses. One stood firm, 
unmoved, the storm could not shake it, it was safe; the other 
trembled and rocked in the blasts, streams of water swept 
beneath it, and rolled away the sand like waves on the sea- 
shore; the house fell, a shattered wreck, utterly destroyed. 

Why the difference? Upon what was the safe house built? 
Which builder did Jesus call the wise man? Which was 
the foolish man? Jesus is often called the Rock; those 
who hear and do are the ones who build all their hopes 
and trust on him, the sure foundation. The foolish trust 
in themselves, in pleasure, or in some vain hope which 
trouble and sorrow will sweep away like sand before 
the driving storm. Those who listened to Jesus were as- 
tonished, he tanght like one who knew he had a right to be 
heard. Was it enough to hear, to wonder? What else is 
needful ? 

Next week will be review, with much that is easy 
for children to recall. Give a little outline of a plan for 
them to think of during the week, and ask some home prep- 
aration. In our study, in what places have we seen Jesus ? 
What common things has he talked about in the Sermon on 
the Mount? Asx them to bring, written on slips of paper, 
answers to these questions; the very least can bring the men- 
tion of one thing, the lilies, the fowls, salt, or light; if 
any older ones can, they may try to tell what Jesus taught by 
the mention; you will fiad a new pleasure in receiving the 
work of little hands, childish expressions at which you may 
be surprised and gratified. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Verse 15.—Are all religious teachers true guides unto the 
path of holiness? Name some of the false religionists of 
whom we need beware. Under what figure is the real spirit 
and purpose of the false teacher presented? Describe the 
wolf in those characteristics which show the force of the 
comparison. Under what figure was the spirit of our True 
Prophet shown? (Isa. 53:7.) Why do the wolves appear in 
disguise ? How do inconsistent Christians aid them? Are. 
the wolve; found only without, or also within the fold? (Acts 
20: 29, 30.) Should we class with “ false prophets ” only those 
who, in religion’s name, teach error because of their enmity 
to Christianity, or also those who use religion’s garb to 
further selfish ends? Are teachers who carelessly, or only 
those who willfully, pervert truth, guilty ? 

Verse 16.—Is true religion to be distinguished from the 
false by a comparison of creeds or of practical results? What 
religious advocates have founded most charitable institutions, 





most promoted education, liberality, and peace on earth? Is 
a Christian’s measure of grace to be estimated by his pro- | 
fession or by his fidelity to duty? Are children’s opinions 
based chiefly upon the precept or the example of the teacher? 
What lesson, respecting God's claim upon us, is the irregular, | 
fashionable, flippant teacher constantly instilling ? 

Verses 19, 20.—What is the final proof of the falsity of a 
religion? What wise Pharisee recognized the validity of 
this test? (Acts 5: 33-39.) Are we to let all errors alone, to 
die a natural death, or only to take care lest we root up the | 
wheat with them? What is the meaning of Matthew 13: 
24-30 ? 

Verse 21.—What more than verbal acknowledgment of 
our Master's lordship is necessary to constitute true citizen- | 


be made apparent? (vs. 22, 23.) Without submission to the 
Father’s will can “ wonderful works” be accomplished in 
Jesus’ name? (John 5: 19, 30.) Of what, therefore, are 
“wonderful works” a proof? (Mark 9: 38-40.) How great 
works may we now do in submission to the Father? (John 
14: 12.) How do you account for many claiming such works 
as indicated in verse 22? Is profession or submission our 
first duty ? 

Verses 24, 25.—What more than a knowledge of God’s com- 
mands is necessary to secure us against destruction? Is it 
not wise to study to know God’s law? Is it wise to seek a 
remedy which we will not use? On what foundation do the 
obedient confidently rest? Name some passages in which 
the Lord is called a rock. What effect do the storms of life 
have upon the obedient ? (2 Cor. 4: 16-18.) 

Verses 26, 27.—What is the end of the disobedient? Is 
the day of judgment, or of death, the testing day ? Shall only 
foundations be tested, or also remaining superstructures ? (1 Cor. 
3: 10-15.) 

Verses 28, 29.—What general impression should be made 
by every proclamation of the gospel truth ? What authority 
does every Christian possess? (2 Cor. 5: 20.) How shall he 
obtain confidence to make it available? (Acts 4: 31.) 





PROMPTINGS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


What was Moses’ declaration concerning the proper punish- 
ment of false prophets? What false prophet was confronted by 
a true one with a prophecy of death, which was soon fulfilled ? 
What king lost his life by listening to a false prophet? 
What apostle predicted false prophets as to come after his 
death, and compared them to wolves? What kind of a man 
does the Psalmist compare to a prosperous and fruitful tree? 
When the wicked flourishes like a green tree, what is his 
end? What prophet of bad character compared Israel to 
cedar-trees beside the waters? What does our Lord com- 
mand us to do with respect to good teaching from bad prac- 
ticers? Who was gotten the better of, when attempting to 
cast out devils in the name of Jesus but not by the spirit of 
God? What righteous man’s house was smitten by the wind, 
and destroyed; and for what purpose? When did Jesus 
decline to give his authority for his teaching? and how did 
he, ss make it clear? 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


Though a chapter on oriental false prophets might be 
interesting, it is quite too extensive to enter upon here. The 
East has been quite as prolific as the West in that species 
of deceivers, and, in its way, quite as successful. But the 
true light on the false prophets belongs more strictly to the 
development of Christianity itself; and the illustrations do 
not come best from the Orient. 

It ought to be stated, however, that the fables common to 
this day about the wolves and the sheep, which are suggested 
by verse 15, exist in the ancient Arabic, and were doubtless 
known in Palestine in the time of Christ. Wolves are by no 
means unknown at the present day ; and, though less common 
than anciently, they are as grievous to the flocks now as they 
were in the days of old. ° 

The “grapes,” “thorns,” and “thistles” might be illus- 
trated without end from the East. The grape has been so 
| often mentioned in this column that it seems superfluous to 


| speak of it now—at most, farther than to state that if any one 


would know where to look for good grapes, the inhabitants 
| of Palestine certainly would. The thorns and thistles are 
| remarkably abundant in all the East. No one who has 
attempted to trace the ancient names of plants in the ancient 
writers will expect to be able to fix upon a definite species of 
thorn or thistle as here intended. Any one who can read 
Latin or old German may consult the ponderous herbals of 


the sixteenth century, and there find quotations and refer- | 


ences from the classics to illustrate the ancient names of 
plants, without taking the trouble to hunt through a library. 


almost nothing. A few more common or more remarkable 
things may be identified, but most names are applied to so 
many different plants as to baffle all attempts to fix upon one. 
The name “ centaury,” for instance,which now stands for a kind 
of plant, somewhat like the thistle in some external aspects, 
must have been anciently used for at least a hundred different 
plants, and those as different as the columbine and monks- 
hood in one direction, and the thistle in the other. 

Thorns, we are all ready to admit, may stand for any of 
the innumerable thorny plants in Palestine, whether woody 
or toughly herbaceous. The thistles, on the other hand, are 
the subjects of many attempts at identification. But the 
thistle-like plants are so common in Palestine that one sees 
that the natural force of the expression is best: it is best to 
take it as a general word. As the word in Greek means a 
caltrop, the commonest identification is with a plant which 
bears that name; but the Bible itself directs us better, and 
adds a moral lesson into the bargain. The“ thorns” and 
“thistles” are words here borrowed from the Septuagint of 
Genesis 3: 18; the things which the earth was cursed to bring 
forth to reward man’s disobedience. Our Saviour’s words 
therefore convey a delicate hint that the natural products of 
a man’s own heart are not apt to be good, and that culture 
is necessary for the good thrift of the good seed. We might 
stop here, and consider the matter settled: the thistles refer 
to the general character of the prickly plants that hinder cul- 
tivation. If, however, we wish to fix upon a particular 
plant, we should go to Egypt, the native country of the 
Septuagint, to find our plant; and not stay in Palestine, But 
to show how useless is a special search, it may be remarked 
that the Hebrew word represented by “ thistles” points by 
derivation to a thorny, shrubby growth; and that the Syriac 
and Arabic words, spelled with nearly the same letters, 
though apparently a re-translation of the Greek, are the 
name of a tree, which is said to be “‘ perhaps the elm.” 

As to the good tree and the corrupt tree, there is a wild 
olive and a wild orange, and also a wild tree to represent 
almost every one of the good fruit-trees of Palestine. If 
grafted when young, a good tree will result; but if by mis- 
take or ignorance one is left to the fruiting time before being 
found out, it has to suffer the axe; and most welcome is it to 
the fire in a country where good fuel is scarce. Thorns and 
thistles, as well as the herbs of the field generally, are com- 
mon fuel; though often the thorns and thistles—using the 
words generally—are so abundant that they have to be burned 
up to clear the land. 


With reference to verse 22, it may be stated that the belief 
in the wielding of supernatural powers by the use of a sacred 
name is still more or less common in the East. Formerly, 
as we all know, it was almost universal. Perhaps some 
tricksters even deceived themselves, though the Dible calls 
false miracles “ lying wonders.” The Jews, some centuries 
after Christ's time, generally believed that he wrought 
miracles, but believed him to have done it mostly because he 
had learned the secret of the true pronunciation of the tetra- 
grammaton, the unspeakable name of God. Solomon had 
done it honestly, they thought, but the name had not lost its 
power, they supposed, even in the mouth of adeceiver. Thus, 
also, we find that some conscious deceivers thought to use the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth in imitation of the apostles, and 
suffered for their wicked error. 


The best eastern illustration of the building upon the rock 
and upon the sand is to be derived from the character of the 
wadies in Palestine and the neighboring countries. In dry 
weather they are either quite dry or only supplied with a 
trickling streamlet. But when the heavy rains come, not 
only does a deep river tear down the wady, but as the Arabs 
of Sinai say, “ it is not a river, it is the sea.” Nothing can 
stand against these floods. Trees are uprooted, huge rocks 
carried along, and the luckless party of travelers are swept 
utterly away. These sudden storms are by no means the least 
of dangers to the winter travelers. Caught in some of the 
wadies in an hour’s storm, a caravan could not possibly 
escape. To show how great the fall of water is in these rains, 
the writer may mention that one night in a clear sky he took 
a walk of a mile and a half on an errand through one of 
those narrow roads on the sandy peninsula of Beirit, which 
was then perfectly dry. On returning, almost immediately, 
the sky clouded and the rain came down. Very soon the 
road was running knee-deep with a torrent of water, and 
there was nothing to do but to wade against the powerful 
current—the torrent growing visibly deeper every minute. 
It was impossible to get out of the road, for the thick cactus 
hedge was impassable for anything from a chicken to cavalry, 








| and an all-night’s exposure might have resulted in drowning. 
But a little more than a mile finished the walk. 

The sands, however, are often made quicksands by the force 
| of water; and that which is a passable road in the dry season 
| would swallow up a horseman in the wet season. In crossing 
| the sandy mouth of a stream by the sea-shore in those coun- 
| tries, the traveler has always to look out for quicksands. 

Sometimes, too, the dry approach of wind and sand swal- 
| lows up a house. Thus the comparison in our lesson sug- 
gests many dangers in the East to which a house is scarcely 


ship ia the spiritual kingdom? In what day shall this truth | He will very soon see that a plant-name generally means | ever liable in our country. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


,As publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


Confidence. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo, pp. 47. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Southey. By Edward Dowden. (English Men of Letters.) 1i2mo, pp. 
vil, 197. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 centa, 


Fourteen Months in Canton. By Mra. on. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
xiii, 444. Londou aud New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.50. 


The Nineteenth Century. A history. By Robert Mackenzie. 12mo, pp. 
x, 463, Loudon and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $2.50. 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West. By John Mortimer Murphy. 
Illustrated. 1l2mo, pp. 469. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 
$1.50, 

Labor; with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook, (Boston 
Monday Lectures.) Il2mo, pp. vil, 295. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 
& Co. Price, $1.50, 

The Origin of the Homerte Poems. A lecture. By Dr. Hermann Bonitz. 
Translated by Lewis R. Packard, 16mo, pp. 119. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Price, 75 cents, 

Bhakespeare'’s History of the Lifeand Death of King John. Edited, with 
notes, by Willlam J, Rolfe, A. M, Lilustrated. Sm. 4to, pp. 190. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 70 cents, 

The Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With 
notes by the Rev. H. Hi. Miiman. (New edition, in tive volumes.) Vols. 
24, 16mo, pp. 631; 622; 589. New York: American Book Exchange. 
Price, 0 cents a volume, 

PAMPHLETS. 


A Thorny Path. By Hesba Stretton. (Sunday Library.) 4to, pp. 3. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, Price, 12 cents. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. A novel. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, 
pp. 83. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 15 cents. 


Friend and Lover. A novel. By Iza Duffos Hardy, (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp.76. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 cents, 

Cousin Simon, A novel. By the Hon, Mrs. Robert Marsham, (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 20. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 10 cents. 

John Ploughmas’s Talk, or, Plain Adviceto Plain People, by C. H. Spur- 
eon; and On the Choice of Books, by Thomas Carlyle. (Standard 
eries.) 4dto, pp. 32. New York: I. K, Funk & Co. Price, 12 cents. 

Centennial Commemoration of the Ride of General Israel Putnam, et 
Greenwich, Conn,., February 26. 1779; observed February 22, 1879. 8vo. 
P », 66. Greenwich, Conn.; printed at the office of the Greenwich 
bserver. 

Memoirs of Madame de Remusat, 1802-1808. Edited, with preface and 
notes, by her «randson, Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr, John Lillie. Part2. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp. 39. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 10 cents. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, 1879. No. 1, 
Training Schools fur Nurses, No. 2, Papers, Addresses, etc. No. 3, 
The Value of Common School Education to Common Labor, by Dr. 
Edward Jarvis. No. 4, Training Schools of Cookery. No, 5. Ameri- 
can Education as described by the French Commission to the Inter- 


national Exhibition of 1876. 8vo, pp. 21, 192, 37, 49, 37. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 


Of the first new juveniles of the year, three in number, 
two come from English sources, and one from American. 
All three are religious in character. 7'he Maiden’s Lodge ; 
or, None of Self and All of Thee, is one of Miss Emily 
Sarah Holt’s quiet but not uninteresting historical tales, 
the time of the present story being that of Queen Anne. 
The Broken Looking-Glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s 
Recollections of Service, is written, in the form of an old 
woman’s monologue, by Maria Louisa Charlesworth, the 
author of the still popular book, Ministering Children. 
From June to June, by M. C. C., tells how, in a year of a 
young girl’s life, trials and endeavors strengthened and 
developed her Christian faith. (The Maiden’s Lodge, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 248 ; New York : Robert 
Carter & Brothers; price, $1.25.—The Broken Looking- 
Glass, 16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 313; New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers; price, $1.00.—From June to 
June, 16mo, cloth, pp. 315; Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. ; 
price, $1.50.) 


Another cheap series of popular reading, in the quarto 
form of the “libraries” so much in vogue, but contain- 
ing books of a high order of merit, has been started by 
I, K. Funk & Co., 21 Barclay Street, New York, under 
the title of the Standard Series. It begins excellently, 
the first number (price, twelve cents) containing the full 
text of Mr. Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Talk, or Plain 
Advice to Plain People,—and also Carlyle’s well-known 
essay On the Choice of Books. The second and third 
issues will be Thomas Hughes’s The Manliness of Christ 
(price, ten cents), and six selected essays of Macaulay’s 
(price, fifteen cents), The type is large and the impres- 
sion neat; and the numbers are issued in a stout paper 
cover, 


A pleasant contribution to the literature of travel is 
offered in Fourteen Months in Canton, by Mrs. Gray, an 
English woman. Written in the form of familiar, but not 
family, letters to the author’s mother, the book contains 
much interesting information on Asiatic people, social 


unpretending purpose increase its interest. The volume 
is produced in the usual handsome style of its publishers. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 444. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.50.) 

Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, who has more than once 
approved his cleverness and skill as a story-teller, has 
gathered six of his sketches into a neat little volume 








pleasantly combine fun and profit. The book is to be 
recommended as reading for a railway journey or an hour 
of rest. (18mo, cloth, pp. 243. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. Price, $1.00.) 


A vivacious account of hunting experiences in Western 


America is presented in Mr. John Mortimer Murphy’s | 
| Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
| phy’s narrations are more tinged with blood and scented 


Though Mr. Mur- 


with powder than such a record as the gentle observer of 
natural history most prefers, they contain, of course, 
many interesting notes of the habits of animals. 
cloth, iliustrated, pp. 469. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


| Price, $1.50.) 


The neat and very cheap new five-volume edition 


of Gibbon’s Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, 


(12mo, | 
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ury. In addition to the quieter religious reading which 
| it has hitherto contained, it will also include notes and 
| articles, current, religious and civil, on eventsof impor- 
| tance. Its “Children’s Treasury” department will be 
| retained. 


| 
| 


The periodical known as The National Quarterly Re 
view appears to have emancipated itself from the spirit 
which characterized its management under its late editor, 
Dr. E. I. Sears,—especially in its two most prominent 
departments, education and insurance. Both these de- 
partments have now been properly dropped, and the 
Review is devoted to such political, literary, and other 
subjects as fall within the province of a quarterly. The 
articles in its January number are of only respectable 
merit, but are perfectly clean. The present editors are 
Dr. David A. Gorton and Mr. Charles H. Woodman; 


| 


with Dean Milman’s notes, is continued by the issue of | and they have a good opportunity to win success in the 


the second, third, and fourth volumes. Though these 
books contain, on an average, more than six hundred 
pages apiece, their price is but fifty cents a volume, or 
two dollars and a half for the set. 
589. New York: American Book Exchange.) 


Mr. W. J. Rolfe continues his edition of separate plays 


of Shakespeare,—an edition which, as we have often | 


said, is not surpassed for educational or other general 
use,—by the issue of King John, with introduction, notes, 
and woodcuts. (Square 12mo, cloth, pp. 190. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 70 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Studies in the New Testament, by the Rev. Dr. Charles | 


S. Robinson, composed in part of articles contributed by 
the author to The Sunday School Times, is just ready for 
issue by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A monthly magazine of missionary reading for the 
young, called The Children’s Missionary Crusade, has 
been started in Boston ; price, thirty cents a year. It is 
published at the office of The Christian Times. 

The volumes of published lectures by the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, which are to be issued this season, will close the 
series for a time, as Mr. Cook intends, next fall, to visit 
England and Germany for an extended period of study. 


King Lear, the fifth volume of Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare—one of the 
most important and creditable issues of the American 
press—will be published April 1, by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


The approach of Easter brings from Marcus Ward & 
Co. the first Easter cards of the season. This year’s 
installment, so far as samples have come to our notice, 
marks an advance in artistic taste and in popular attrac- 
tiveness over previous issues of the well-known house 
from which come these handsome and timely memorials 
of a glad season. 


Another of the new periodicals established at the be- 
ginning of the present year is The Practical American, 


a large illustrated monthly paper of thirty-two pages, | 
containing intelligent and serviceable articles on subjects | 


connected with manufacturing and building. It is edited 
and published by Dr. P. H. Vander Weyde, 34 Park 
Row, New York, at a dollar and a half a year. 

From the office of that altogether excellent and always 
timely periodical of literary intelligence, The Publishers’ 
Weekly, is issued a convenient monthly miscellany of 
book news, selected readings from late publications, and 
other helps to the reader and buyer, called The Literary 
News. Its price is fifty cents a year, or five cents a copy; 
and its office is 13 and 15 Park Row, New York City. 


The Saturday Review says that The United Service, of | 
Philadelphia, “may fairly claim to rank with its elder | 


5 | brethren on this side of the Atlantic, devoted to the 
customs, and religious observances. Its simple style and | 


interests of the same professions. Among the articles in 
the March number of The United Service are, The Legit- 
imate in Warfare, by Lieutenant Clinton B. Sears; Facts 
in Favor of Compulsory Retirement, by Major-General 


Emory Upton; and The Chinese Navy, by Chief Engineer | 


J. W. King. 


The excellent monthly miscellany of religious readings, 


| entitled The Family Treasury, published by T, Nelson & 


entitled Camp and Cabin. All but one relate to life and | Sons in London, Edinburgh, and New York, has some- 
experience in the wilder parts of the far West, a region | what changed its character and make-up, and will here- 


well known to the author; and his stories and sketches 


after be called The Christian Monthly and Family Treas- 


(18mo, pp. 651, 622, | 


field of the old-fashioned quarterly review, now almost 
abandoned in this country, save by the religious quarter- 
lies.. The National Quarterly Review is published at 51 
and 53 Maiden Lane, New York, at four dollars a year, 
or one dollar a number. It has been enlarged by thirty- 
two pages, each number now containing 240 pages. The 
management announces that it has ample means at its 
command, and will endeavor to give the quarterly an 
increased ability and efficiency. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Florida, state, at Jacksonville_........-.....--...... March 4 
Connecticut, state, at New Britain.................May 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield ._.....-...-.---- 
Georgia, state, at Atlanta 

Michigan, state, at Lansing 
Ohio, state, at Circleville ...........................June 1-3 
New York, state, at Ogdensburg June 8-10 
be ee June 15-17 
Indiana, state, at Warsaw June 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville,_.-..._-_____- panbrcasod Aug. 3-5 
Vermont, state, at Rutland__._.........September or October 
New Jersey, state, at Camden. -. -----.----------Nov. 16-18 





...-May 25-27 
we 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

At the February meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association a large gathering of its friends listened to 
reports from its foreign workers. 

Mr. Bréckelmann sends a detailed account of the prog- 
ress of Sunday-school matters in Germany. A paper 
has been distributed by Mr. Prochnow, on “The Con- 
version of Children,” to which many German Chris- 
tians have taken great exceptions. They have answered 
it by a pamphlet called “‘The Edification of Children.” 
The Rev. Mr. Schmid of Wurtemberg writes: “In 
answering your letter, I can tell you that I have opened 
a Sunday-school with eight teachers and about a hundred 
scholars. So far, we have only taken girls. I conduct a 
teachers’ meeting every Friday evening.” The new 
Sunday-school at Schwalbach had a successful Christmas 
celebration in the church, with 113 scholars present. 
A large adult congregation assembled, and were highly 
pleased that the Rev. Mr. Beell had introduced such an 
institution. A committee of people of influence has 
taken charge of the outside arrangements of the Sunday- 
school, From Daber, in Pomerania, the Rev. Mr. Son- 
nenburg writes, “‘ While teaching in the school of the Rev. 
Professor Cassel, I learned to appreciate the blessings of 
the Sunday-school, and in October concluded to open one 
in my new parish of Daber. We have already eighty 
scholars and ten teachers; also a committee composed 
of three influential ladies, the dean, and two other gen- 
tlemen. The entire congregation has expressed great joy 
in this new work.” 

The Rev. Mr. Roth sends word of a new Sunday-school 
at Oldenburg. “I began,” he says, ‘‘on October 5, with 
five teachers and twenty-five scholars. We now [in 
December] meet in a large hall with 229 scholars. Many 
more desire to come, but we have noroom. The church 
is in use the whole day, and cannot take in our Sunday- 
school. We shall soon be able to establish another 
Sunday-school. There are children of rich and poor 
families among our scholars, and the teachers are 
zealous.” 
| Mme. Rousseau of Chenay, France, conducts two Sun- 
day-schools, both at some distance from where she resides; 
| thus each Sunday-school can meet but once a fortnight, 
| The Sunday-school at Bagne numbers forty children, and 

the one at Sielle is larger. Mme. Rousseau has begun a 
| third school in an almost inaccessible place. It will be 
| necessary for the teacher to go regularly to this point for 
| a year, before the parents learn the importante of send- 
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ing their children. It is said that a man working in the 
same way would probably not be tolerated, but a woman | 
is considered too unimportant for interference. M. Catte- 
lain has a Sunday-school at Cimpleux, with thirty or 
forty children, none of whom are ever absent unless they 
have no clothes to wear. Two Roman Catholic parents, | 
not wishing to bring up their little boy in their own 
church, allowed him to come to the Sunday-school ; and | 
the father was soon led to become a Protestant, through 
the influence of this school. 

Letters from Belgium speak of the recent school laws 
making all secular instruction free, and of their influence 
on the Sunday-school. The closing of some of the | 
schools, and the banishment of religious instruction from 
others, makes Sunday-schools all the more necessary. At 
La Bouverie a Sunday-school, now under the charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Andry, has existed for fourteen years. 
The school has no hymns, and no material to work with, 
except a book, by Pastor Montandon, upon the stories of | 
the Old Testament. There areno teachers but the pastor 
and the teacher of the day school. Another Sunday- | 
school in Belgium numbers 250 children, with thirty- 
eight teachers, all of whom were formerly Roman 
Catholics. 

Signor De Calvabrao’s school, of Lisbon, Portugal, 
numbers seventy children. These children have greatly 
influenced their parents. 

Signor Fernandez, of San Fernando, Spain, notes that 
the Sunday-school’s influence upon Spanish girls has been 
marked. The work of the schools, he says, might be 
increased by the use of the International lessons. He 
desires to found a school in a settlement of 500 fishermen, 
on the island of Leon. Miss Isabella Ross, of Santa 
Maria, writes that fourteen boys and a less number of 
girls have given evidence of a change of heart, through 
the influence of the Sunday-school; among men and 
women also a good work is evident. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Ata meeting held in the lecture-room of the Lutheran 
Church at Hollidaysburgh, Pa., on Thursday evening, 
February 12, a union quarterly Sunday-school convention 
was organized; the object of the organization being to | 
bring the several schools together in a united effort to 
arouse 2. more earnest work. Discussion of subjects rela- 
tive to Sunday-school work in general will be held, and 
the adoption of some plan of quarterly review will be a 
special feature of the meetings. A good work is looked for. 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The first convention of Sunday-school workers in 
Graham County, Kansas, was'held at Gettysburg on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 28 and 29. <A con- 
stitution was adopted, and arrangements made for the 
organization of three townships. 

—The Jefferson County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at Carthage on 
February 10. State Secretary Danforth was present, and 
addressed the convention; and steps were taken toward 
township organization by the appointment of vice-presi- 
dents for each township. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—A Union Sunday-school teachers’ class was estab- 
lished in Worcester, Mass., January 1, 1880, under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
whose rooms its meetings are held every Thursday even- 
ing. The leader is the Rev. J. A. Cass. 

—The fourteenth anniversary of the Sunday-school of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Kansas, was 
observed on Sunday, February 8. The largest attend- 
ance during the previous twelve months was 232 ; smallest, 
88; average, 161. The receipts of the school were $207.67. 

—A Michigan Sunday-school missionary reports that 
there is in his district a man who, last summer, walked 
twelve miles every Sunday to superintend two Sunday- 
schools ; and will probably do the same next summer, 
although he has nearly lost the use of his eyes, and his 
wife has been an invalid for years. 


—The missionaries of the American Sunday-schogl 
Union in the North-western Department report, during 
the past year, 408 schools organized, with 1,559 teachers, 
12,610 scholars ; 1,556 schools visited and aided, having 
5,756 teachers and 52,045 scholars ; 3,047 Bibles and Tes- 
taments distributed; 2,000 sermons and addresses deliv- 
ered ; 6,145 families visited; and 116,125 miles traveled. 

—The Union Sunday-school at Gerardstown, West 
Virginia, has completed its fourth year under flourishing | 
circumstances. Mr. A. J. Bowers, one of the teachers of | 
theschool, has been present at every session since its organ- 





ization. The school gives a concert exercise prepared by 


the superintendent, Mr. J. B. Morgan, every Sunday 
murning, in connection with the lesson of the day. 


—The Congregationalist says: “There is great need 
of a Sunday-school secretary for our denomination—a 
live man, and the right man, who shall give his whole 
time to the work. He should move round among the 
churches, make himself heard at the state associations 


|and conferences, the Sunday-school conventions, insti- 


tutes and other similar gatherings, and take charge of the 
preparation of Sunday-school literature.” 


—Missionary Densmore, of the American Sunday- 
school Union, in Michigan, now visiting Sunday-schools 
in the East, recently received the intelligence that a 
revival of religion has followed meetings held in a school- 
house where meets a Sunday-school bearing his name, in 
which between thirty and forty have confessed Christ, and 
that religious meetings have also been held in another 
school-house in the same county with good results. 


—A correspondent from Atlanta, Georgia, writes: 
“Fulton County Sunday-school Association, with head- 
quartersin Atlanta, organized in 1869, now embraces forty- 
eight well-organized schools; none of which ever go into 
‘winter quarters.’ The Association was greatly stimu- 
lated and helped by the International Convention held 
in Atlanta, and is doing a great work. Through its 
influence the state association has been reorganized and 
placed upon a firm foundation; many counties are 
following the lead of Fulton, and strong associations 
are being organized in all parts of Georgia. The Sun- 
day-school Institute of Atlanta, established by the Fulion 
County Association in the summer of 1878, has become a 
most important factor in advancing the good work in 
this city and county. The meetings are held monthly, 
and are attended by hundreds of teachers and workers in 
our schools. The chief objects of the Institute are to 
promote more thorough study of the word of God, and 
to improve teachers in methods of teaching. Georgia 
will show wonderful advance at the next International 
Convention.” 


—The necessity and propriety of the system of instruc- 
tion by classes in the Sunday-schools has not yet ceased 
to be debated in Germany. In the last number of the 
Sonntagsschulfreund these questions were asked by a 
correspondent: “‘ How can the division into classes be 
justified? On what is it founded? What purpose does it 
serve?” The Sonntagsschulfreund replies: “ These ques- 
tions are put to us, and it would be pleasant to give an 
exhaustive answer. But by this time the usefulness of 
the class system has been so fully set forward in our 
columns that we hardly dare to recur to it; we must 
rather refer to our former numbers. But this arrange- 
ment is thoroughly biblical, according to Mark 6: 39-41. 
We need not, indeed, make our classes so large; the 
smaller the better. However, if need requires, and the 
teacher is capable, what can be done but to take fifty or 
even a hundred children into a class? That is better 
than to have no classes at all. Children’s services with- 
out classes are, to be sure, better than none at all; but 
they meet with no approval from either small or great, 
nor serve a very complete purpose.”’ 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
—The following additional delegates from New York 


state to the London Centenary Convention have been | 


chosen: Mr. C. P. Skinner of Westfield, and the Hon. 

P. 8S. Danforth and Mrs. Danforth, of Middleburg. 
—The New York Sunday-school Association has ap- 

pointed the following additional delegates to represent 


the First Judicial District of the State of the Centenary | 


Convention: Misses M. Louise Clawson, Jenny B. Merrill, 
and Hattie N. Morris. 


—The Lord Mayor of Longon, in response to a request 
from the various committees, has consented to preside at 
the inaugural conference to be held in connection with 
the Sunday-school Centenary. In accepting the proffer 
of the chair, the Lord Mayor offered the use of the Guild- 
hall for the inaugural meeting, should it be desired. 
Queen Victoria, it will be remembered, has already con- 
sented to act as Patron of the Centenary celebration. 


—Writing of the origin of Sunday-school work, in the | 
“Centenary column” of the London Sunday-school 


Chronicle, Mr. Fountain J. Hartley says: “ Waiving for 
the present the question whether Sunday-schools were 
not to be found in the apostolic age, or even among the 
Jews in Old Testament times, and leaving out of con- 
sideration the secular schools established by Cardinal 
Borromeo in the sixteenth century, it is quite certain that 
the Rev, Joseph Alleine, author of the Alarm to the Un- 
converted, gathered the young children of Taunton 


together for religious instruction on the Lord’s Day at 
least a hundred years before the time of Raikes; also 
that Mrs, Boevey, of Flaxley Abbey, in Gloucester (who 
died in 1726), conducted a school in her own house: and 
that between that time and 1780 Sunday-schools were 
established at Ephrata in Pennsylvania, at Catterick in 
Yorkshire, at Macclesfield in Cheshire, and at other 
places in England as well as in Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, But all these were but isolated instances, having 
no connection, and no continuity. What is claimed for 
Robert Raikes, and what constitutes him the undoubted 
founder of Sunday-schools, is the fact that in his position 
as proprietor and editor of a public journal, and in every 
possible way, he made the institution known throughout 
the world, commended it for general adoption, and con- 
tinued his advocacy, until, in all parts of the country, 
_ children were gathered together on the Lord’s Day, and 
taught to read and understand the word of God, thus 
establishing a system which has gone on increasing in 
extent and usefulness to the present day.” 





GENERAL. 

—With reference to the work of colportage on the 
Texan frontier, the Rev. George Whitefort of Texas, 
recently stated in a public meeting in Philadelphia of 
the American Tract Society, that one of the Society’s 
Spanish books, having been given to a Mexican, proved 
the means of his conversion and of that of six hundred of 
his fellow-countrymen. Fifteen of that number are now 
preachers, The colporteur is said to be almost the only 
educational and religious agent on the frontier. The 
American Tract Society maintains English, German, and 
Spanish-speaking colporteurs in Texas and Mexico, so as 
to reach all classes. 

—The tenth General Assembly of the Free Italian 
Church was held in Florence in October, 1879. Among 
the items of business which came before the Assembly 
was the adoption of a Manual of the Rights and Duties 
of the Free Italian Church. The committee introducing 
the manual said: ‘“‘We do not mean by it to inter- 
fere in the internal regulations of the individual churches, 
nor to diminish in the least degree their liberty. We 
simply mean it to be a guide to instruct the brethren in 
regard to their course of action in the common affairs of 
the churches, that) the one may not be a stranger to 
the other, and that their action may be, as far as possi- 
ble, harmonious. It is then a practical guide to secure 
an instructive uniformity among the churches, and to 
testify, in the presence of friends and foes, that we are in 
all respects brethren, and branches of one great tree.” 
The manual contains forty-eight pages, and gives advice 
to Protestants living far from Protestant churches ; hints 
to evangelists; and suggestions to churches, especially in 
the matter of financial methods. 

—There are now, it is said, 125 corps and stations 
of the “Salvation Army” in Great Britain, with 179 
officers wholly employed in its labor. Friends of the 
work claim that through its influence “the ‘character of 
the whole population of South Wales has been changed ; 
the charge-sheets of police courts have been greatly re- 
duced; the liquor traffic has almost suspended; and 
whole counties have been roused to spiritual concern.” 
Mr. William Booth, or “General Booth,” the head of 
the Salvation Army, has decided to send his secretary, 
Mr. G. Railton, to organize Salvation Army work in 
various parts of the United States. This decision was 
hastened by the holding of services in a Philadelphia 
hall by a Mr. Shirley, his wife, and his daughter, who 
were members of the Army when living in Coventry, 
England. Mr. Shirley is now foreman in a Philadelphia 
silk factory. The Salvation Army has begun the publi- 
cation, in London, of an official weekly paper called The 
War Cry, and designed to further its interests. This 
| paper succeeds a previous organ called The Salvationist, 











PERSONAL. 

—Dr. R. 8S. Storrs is to deliver a commemorative oration 

|at the semi-millenial celebration of Wiclif’s English 

translation of the Bible, to be held in the New York 
| Academy of Music, December 2, 1880, under the auspices 
of the American Bible Society. 

—The Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
has been publishing in a local journal some brief 
articles on such themes as “The Sunday-school Teacher’s 
Spirit,” ‘The Sunday-school Teacher’s Difficulties,” and 
| “The Sunday-school Teacher during the Week.” 

—Mr. E, Norman Gunnison, known as a poet by the 
| readers of The Sunday School Times and other periodicals, 
| died at his home in York, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
| February 10. Some of Mr. Gunnison’s poems were of 
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= merit, and two or three of ’ them were 
* included by Mr. Longfellow in his collec- 
tion of Poems of Places. 


—The name of Mr. William C. Gray is 
now printed at the head of the editorial 
columns of The Interior as managing edi- 
tor; the names of the Rev. Drs. F. L. Pat- 
ton, L. J. Halsey, and C. L. Thompson, 
as editorial contributors, appearing next 
below. This slight change in the arrange- 
ment of the office force of The Interior 
has been made simply to show that the 
managing editor is the responsible head of 
the paper. 


GENERAL. 


—The annual report of City Missions 
in New York gives a particular account of 
the work of each chapel. As the plan of 
church organization is a new feature in 
this society, it is of interest to note what 
has been accomplished in that direction. 
There are five chapels, including three 
church organizations, and four Sunday- 
schools. The returns for the last year give 
these figures: Number of persons reached, 
10,500; number of conversions reported, 
800; whole number received into the 
mission churches, 1,600; number received 
last year, 127 ; present number, 958; whole 
number taught in Sunday-schools, 2,000; 
average attendance in Sunday-schools, 
1,500; total expenses, $19,740; returns 
from missions, $3,500, The report says: 
“Tt should be carefully noted that the City 
Mission is occupying a fiefd the lowest 
down in the city, and reaching the lowest 
grade of society. This work should not 
be confounded with church extension. In 
any comparison of expenditure it should, 
of course, be known just what items are 
included under the general heading of ex- 
penses. in the table given above, the 
figures cover the salaries of pastor, mis- 
sionary assistant, organist, music, sexton, 
light, and fuel. And further, it should be 
said, that in two of the chapels there are 
both English and German pastors and 
missionaries, and in effect two congrega- 
tions, though the expenditure appears as 
charged against one chapel. It is worthy 
of remark that the people in these chapels 
are taught to give regularly of their means 
to the support of the gospel and its insti- 
tutions, And not only so, they are trained 
to become intelligent givers to missions in 
general. Home, foreign and city missions 
share in their benefactions. A missionary 
society in one of the chapels contributed 
last year a total of $685.58.” Mr. L. E. 
Jackson, assistant treasurer of the city mis- 
sion writes: ‘The following figures are taken 
from official documents, unless otherwise 
stated, and are carefully revised each 
year. Why should we not have a similar 
account of Philadelphia? ’’—“ The popu- 
lation of the city of New York, according 
to the state census of 1875, is 1,041,- 
886. There are 489 churches, chapels, and 
missions of all kinds, with accommodations 
for 375,000 persons, There are 396 Protest- 
ant places of worship, with accommodations 
for 275,000 persons. There are 278 regular- 
ly incorporated Protestant churches, with an 
average membership of 300, which would 
give a total of 80,000 communicants. There 
are 418 schools of all denominations, with 
an attendance of 115,826 pupils. There 
are 356 Protestant schools, with an atten- 
dance of 88,237 pupils. The money 
spent in drinking-places for liquor is vari- 
ously estimated, but may be set down 
at $60,000,000 a year. There are over 
800 religious and charitable societies. 
Of the more prominent societies, as the 
American Bible Society, the American 
Tract Society, etc., 39 reported last year 
aggregate receipts of nearly $6,000,000. 
The organized local charitable societies 
and institutions receive and disburse an- 
nually $4,000,000, To the almshouses, 
prisons, hospitals, nurseries, schools, asy- 
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lums, etc., under the care of the Dalene 
sioners of Public Charities and Correction, 
there were ‘oss commitments during 
the year 1879 





“BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of | 


The Sunday School Times is given each week. 


The regular edition this week for subscribers | 


is 46,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 


The uniform advertising rate for ordinary | 


advertisements is 20 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


Pzyson’s INDELIBLE INK.—This favor- 
ite preparation for marking has been 


still stands unrivalled. See advertisement. 


Sore THROAT, Couau, Comp, and simi- 
lar troubles, if suffered to progress, result 


in serious Pulmonary Affections, often- | 
“Brown’s Bronchial | 


times incurable. 
Troches’’ reach directly the seat of the 
disease, and give almost instant relief. 


WHEN AND HOW TO GO TO KANsAS.— 
These two questions are being asked by 
hundreds who are satisfied that Kansas is 
the best State to go to for farming. A free 
pamphlet, answering these questions and 
giving a large amount of very valuable 
information about the great and fertile 
Arkansas Valley in South Kansas, may be 
obtained by addressing A. S. Jonnson, 
Land Commissioner, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


With a view to its use by Sunday-school 
and other select excursion parties, the 
Camden and Atlantic Railroad has spent 
much labor and money in fitting up Lake- 
side Park, on Kirkwood Lake, twelve miles 
from Philadelphia. It offers special rates 
to parties desiring to make excursions to 
this park during the coming season. The 
same company has also made large expen- 
ditures on its road-bed, rolling-stock, ferry- 
boats, and buildings, with a view to the 
comfort and convenience of the thousands 
of travelers who will visit Atlantic City 
during the spring, summer, and fall. Its 
train schedule is to be increased, and all 
trains are to be run on 1 quicker time. 


The Disadvantages 
of City Boys. 


A paper of the greatest interest and value to 
the parents of both city and country boys, and to 
the boys themsel ves,—to whom itis addressed,— 
will appear in the March St. NICHOLAS, The 
author, Rev.W ASHINGTON GLADDEN, has gath- 
ered personal statistics from a hundred promi- 
nent business men concerning their surround- 
ings and habits in boyhood. The statements 
thus collected exhibit a remarkable showing of 
the “Disadvantages of City Boys,” and strongly 
enforce the author’s hints toward a successful 
life. The March St. NICHOLAS also contains 
the revised score of Mrs, TENNYSON’S music, 
accompanying the Poet Laureate’s Child-Songs, 
published | in the February number—with con- 
tributions from Louisa M. ALcotT, CELIA 
THAXTER, and others. There are eighty Pages 
and fifty illustrations in this issue,—ot which 
the first edition is 75,000. 

Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 

ScCRIBNER & Co., NEw YORK 


Temperance S. Ss. “Concert. | 


mme and Painting for “ The best Temperance 
pAhaae I know of.” Rev, C. L. Goodell, D. D., St. 
Louis. _ Write to G. P. Smita, Cong’) House, Boston. 


ON ONE LEAF. 
An Order of Service. 
An Opening Hymn. 
A Quarterly Review. 
A Responsive Review Exercise. 








The above are taken from The Scholars’ | 


| 42 Bleecker St., 


They ean be used in any | 


Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies, 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 











HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS: 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. By J. J. JaRVES 
With engravings from Pz aintings by Morelli, ri 
erici, Vinea, Conti, and Gelli, and from Statuary b 
Gallori and Aibano. 


ISIS. A Porm. By FrRaNcrEs L. MACE. 


AMONG THE ARRAPAHOES, 
H.R. Lemry, U.S. A. 


With Ten Iliustrationa, 


By Lieutenant 


“ PINAFORE’S ” PREDECESSOR. By J. BRaNDER 
MATTHEWS. 


With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan, 


‘ | OBSTINACY. A Musica ADVENTURE. By CHaR- 
before the public for nearly 50 years. It | 


LOTTE MOSCHELES. 
With Three Ilustratioms by Abbey. 
A WINTER IDYL. By W. HaMILtTon Grpson. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 
DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS. By C. C. Corrrm, 
With ix Jliustrations. 
VALENTINE. A Porm. By PuitipO. SULLIVAN. 
With Two Iilustrations by Mariu R. Oakey. 
AN Jere WAKE. By J. E. gy + 
With Three Tuustrotons bythe Aut 
be 4 ASPECTS OF COLORADO vo. By (A. A. 
AYE “A 
With Eleven Illustrations by Rogers. 


van WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM ‘Buack. 
With Two IWustrations. 


MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. A Strory. By Rosxz 
TERRY COOKE. 


TRANSPORTATION BY RAILWAY AND SHIP- 
CANALS. By E. H. Derpy. 


7, ag > OF PETER. ‘A Foux-Sone. By 
. LONGFELLOW. 


KARIN. A ROMANCE OF SweDIsH Lire. By Z. B. 
GUSTAFSON. 


THE SNOW-MESSENGERS. A Porm. By Pact 
H. HayNE.j 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove. ByR. D. BLACKMORE, 


THE PRE*ERVATION OF HEARING, By Sam- 
UEL SEXTON, M. D. 


HONORIA. A Porm. By Jamrs T. FIrEeups, 


EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Oldschool and 
Mrs. Trollop».—The Profession of Literature.—A 
Son of Goldemith’s “ Citizen of the World” in 
America.—Irish Agitators. 


EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1880. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 

HARPER'S BAZAR, ra 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


HARPER’s Maeastwe.. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Ove Year 


= One Year 


_ . ) : 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...... \ One Year 
J 


HARPER'S WEeKLY 


HaRPER’S MAGAZINE 


’ > year 
Hapren’s BazaR...........5 One ¥e 


H«RPER’s WEEKLY 
HABPER’S BAzZak 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City, 


~ OXFORD 





TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


New York. 


zo Holi Au aph Album, 
CO RtES. da mane book of Ghote Selec: 
tions of Prose and Poetry, for writing 
Albums, both handsomely bound. or 8 
postr paid, with Tiustrated Catalogue, Sos for 
ents ; two orders for 40 cen! 
DUR & PREM Toe eooeknes Be 


Wend for a Sample of The Weekly Lesson Leaf. 














The Bible and its Study, 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT? USE OF THE SIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articled 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by emi- 
nent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, has called forth numerous requesta 
for their reissue in a form convenient for handy 
use, and yet neat enough for permanent preser- 
vation, All the articles having a hearing upon 
the general theme of the best methods of using 
the Bible itself and the various helps to its 
right understanding, have therefore been eol- 
lected under the title of The Bible and its 
Study, andare published in a 96 6 page pamphlet, 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY iy BIBLE? 
y the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D, 
IMPORT ANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
THE RIGHT aus ~ FOR BIBLE SiUbY. 
sy Professor Austin P h 1€ Ips, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST ot R ENGLISH BIBLE 
By the oo F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., 


LL. 
SCRIPTURE x <XPI AINING SCRIPTURE 
By Professor J. L. M Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE iw" TERPRETATION,. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D, 
HELPS TO POPU LAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM = LAND ON THE BOOK. 
y the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIEN TAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Raw linson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND CUS- 


TOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK LP iy t ARLY CHURCH. 
Ba the Rev. Edmond de Pressensé, D.D, 
hee yy 4E STU DY IN THE CHURCH 
OF T 
By  Caansetlee Howard Crosby, D.D., LL. D. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 2U cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Pansy and Her Books. 


No writer of Sunday-school literature has 
achieved a wider or more enviable reputation 
than ‘‘ Pansy,” nor is there one whose works 
have had a more beneficial influence upon all 
classes of readers. lt is easy enough to write 
” y-goody ”’ books,—and there are plenty 
such, with their impossible characters and ob- 
trusive morals,--but to produce astrong, healthy, 
natural book, whose lessons are so skillfully in- 
tervoven with the story that they are uncon- 
sciously absorbed and assimilated by the reader 
as he goes along, is a gift which few possess. It 
is a gift, however, which ‘‘ Pansy” possesses in 
a high degree, and from the time when her first 
book surprised and captivated the public down 
* the present, everything from her pen has been 

rly watehed for and as eageriy read. 

ansy’s style, while natural and simple, is yet 
brilliant. Even the reader who has no sym- 
pathy with her ideas cannot help being fasci- 
cated by the skill with which she sets furth her 
argument and tells her story, and the instances 
are not few where, having gained such listeners, 
she hasconvinced them, and made ardent work- 
ers out of lukewarm opponents. She has done 
much to dispel the idea among young people 
that religion is something to be dreaded, and 
shows in her books that the brighter, cheerier 
and happier people can be, the better Christians 
they are. 


For list of the “ Pansy” and other choice: 
Sunday-school Books, send to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL 


MOUNT OF OLIVES 


AND GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 
A very perfect oil colored view, drawn truthfully 
from nature, l4 inches by 10, sent free to all ma pur- 
chasers here, to others at only 25 cents, postpaid and 
cased for an fa —-y~ ! framed with glass— 
yn ie bsolute satety puaramiect. Also 
OWERS OF PALESTINE k,” type specimens 
36 ie Dau to Beersheba,” collected by Professor 
Osborn, and beautifully colored from natural speci- 
mens. ‘Size with mat, 10 inches by 7. Very minute 
and fine. Price as above. These are ‘tbe only ones of 
the kind in the country. Form very appropriate and 
neat ornaments for parlor, library, study, school- 
room. Full descriptions sent—they are absolutely 
truthful. Frames of equal sizes, and at first cost. 
ddress, MAP PUBL ISHERS, 
i »x 7A, - niversity, Oxiord, Ohio. 


EASTER SERVICE. 


™ = RESURRECTION,” 
A 8. 8S. Praise Service by J. C. P. 
Price, $3.00 per cunieed. post-paid. Sample 5c. each. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
(Successors to U. D. Ward.) 
8. 8. Books and Supplies a specialty. 
116 Nassan St., New York. 


| BARLOW’S” | ™« FaMILY WasH BLUE 


a ot Sale by aan ven 
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“A WELCOME VISITOR” 


aa Best musical magazine ever print d.” “ Every mw 
g@ sician aud student should have it.” “T, ¢ music in 
mao chnum er alone worth the cost for an entire year.” 
aa Jf any one wants to keep posted mn musical matters, 
Bw this is the periodical for them” “The premiums 
B@ worth—tua subser.ber with u Lig heart—at least $10.” 


These are bona fide press notices of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
musical ske ches, original articles, criticisms. poetry, 
notes, Musical news, and five to ten pieces of new music. 

PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Every subscriber receives, free, one of eleven elegant 
Premium Volumes The new Pictorial Premiums 
astonish and delight everybody. Full particulars and 
list of contents sent free. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 

(Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 
music, easy or difficult, and we will know which pre- 
mium to send.) 

Bw Sample copy frae on receipt of stamp. “@0 


Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 


























PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
paY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersinthe land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
10. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER! 


“The Morning” 


A — AND BEAUTTFUL CONCERT EXERCISE 
by Dr. J. H. VINCENT, containing Responsive 
leauings, appropriate Songs, etc. 


Price, 10 cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


Parties order’ng 50 copies of ‘‘ THR Mognine” will 
receive, in addition, 100 copies of the L poe 
su~h partot the Fervice as may be used by the Congre- 
gation, without charge. 








Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4, 
Contains Seven New Carols for Easter Services in the 
Suuday-school. 

Price, 5 cents by Mail ; $4 per 100 copies, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth gag | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW \ORK CH1iC AGO, 


M l My Mother’s We ‘ding Ring. New 
US C. song.—W. D. T hompson. 35 cts. 
Further Side.—New sacred sng, by W. T. Fariynne. 
% cts. Thoughts at Eve, by S annon, The prettiest 
reverie in print. GU cis, O eratic Fvench Lance’s,— 
Porter. 35 cts. General Grant's Welcome March, 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Cstonsate Waliz. = I i 

ny piece o Music mai'ed en receipt 0 2. 
aes SE & WALKER, ° 

_ 1113 Chest ut Stre-t, Phila eiphia, I Pa. 


TO BE BEADY MARCH l., 


GOSPEL BELLS 


A COLLECTION OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 


Songs for the use of 
SABBATH-SCHOOL 



















AND GOSPEL CG Sediies 
MEETINGS. J. W. Bischoff 
Otis F. Presbrey, and 


Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. 
Sample copies in boards sent 
by mail on receipt of 35 celits, 
Price, $30 per hundred. Send in 
orders early for sample copies. Address 


The Western S. S, Publishing Co., 
46 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


reach of every Sunday-school in the land. 
and character in the United States. 


copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. 


before in all of its departments. 


} 


paper. 


ob tay Vhoote 


The reduced rn of The Sunday MP. 49 poms Times puts that paper within the 
It is now the cheapest weekly paper of its size 
It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading mai\er 
a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate: 
week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. 

other publications because the club rates of The Sunday 8 
could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. 
The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 
large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 
field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. 
poorer paper, or less of it,—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 


Here are the New Rates.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copies, 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies,in a package to one address, $1.25 
each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1.00 each. 
age. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 
for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 
subscription be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 


Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 
rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars, 

Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 
on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 


It costs less than two cent @ 
Schools that have been taking 
chool Times were higher than they 
The lowest rate heretofore for 
Now the price for twenty 


Lower prices do not meana 


No charge for post- 
While the papers 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a 32 page book, has now become 
a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, and appropriate music. All denominations throughout the United States and Canada 
use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 
For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. 

The Reduced Price will enable any school to use it. 
the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 2Q@ cents ; 100 copies, one year, 
20 dollars ; single copies (one quarter), & eents each ; 
address, for one school, 28 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 26 dollars per hundred, a year. 
scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. 
also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something checv and good is wanted. 

These publications are issued from the office of The § unday & 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keep this for reference. 


Ii will be sent by mail at 
200 copies or over to one 


No charge for postage, Sub- 
Send for specimen. Send 


School Times. Address, 








a FREE TO ANY [ADYs REQUEST 








ADDRESS 


i en 
GRAND | )EPOT 


> PHILADELPHIA ; 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 
Shawls and Cloaks. 

Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 
ened er Gloves, 

White Goods and Laces, 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc, 
—— and Embroideries, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc, 

Cloths and Cl: sakings, 

Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes, 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc, 
Flannels and ecion, 
Linens and Uph 

House Furnishi 

Men’s and Boys" Clothing coors, 
Gents’ Furnis ing Goods, 

Men’s and Boys’ [lats, 
Stationery and Silverware, 
Toys and Games, 

China and Queensware, 
Rugs, Mattings, etc. 


~Y 


TL 


CR TETRA CAH 7 NT TT TTR TT 
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Wreath of Praise 
New 8.9, MUSIC BOOK 
25,000 to Cive Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca- 
tion of his School, i closing + Six Cents in stamps for 
mailing purposes. Address ASA HUL 

240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE, 


ESTEY ORGAN 
METHOD Sommning s Bercsst comet 


lection of standard compositions 

available for organists and amateurs. Adopted by 
teachersas hebet 168 Bes Price, 22.00, Published 
by the EsTEZ OAGAN 00., Brattsebore’, Vermont, and 
68 Washington § Street, | Boston. 








[SE the Order ~* Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issned in ieaflet form at 75 cents per 
No extra charge for posiage. 


BAND INSTRUMENT 7 


Our new catalogue of Band 
tose 















Instruments, Music, Suits, 
Caps, Belts, Pouches, Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 paces of 
information for musicians, 
Mailed free, Address 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Il. 













Just issued— \ new andenlared 














isiand. N»t the least merit of 

the volume is, that it teaches sumething u<eful upon 

almost every page, and breathes throughouta spirit of 

cheerful, winning piety. Sent by mail, post-paid en 

soceipt of the price ($1.50). Pnbliched y ALFRE RED 
MA 


| edition of THE YOU NG MA 
EQUAL TO [BOON SEGS THE SOaeT, 
| ROBINSON E Govcpixo, ilustrated” i6me 
| CRUSOE, ee LN Nn 
were cast upon an viinbabited 


IEN, «9 South Seventh St., Philade! =... 


$1.5 





N, Salem, 


. 


. Printing ontfit with Press, walnat case ef) 
ca fancy letters, ink, ete., sent prepaid, | 





USE A BINDER, | 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, | 
and have them at hand for reference, should | 
use a binder. Wecan send by mail, postage | | 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES,,. Publisher, 
725 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 





AGENTS ig gee 


THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE. 


( Written to one of my Ayents.} 
NEWTON, Mass., 1879. 
I write this to say that I consider you did we and my 
son a very great service when you, pe rsuaded me to 
urchase *‘ HoLLAND’s Bree.” Edgar is eight, but 
e prefers luoking over the pictures in this Bible to 
| on Sunday. To-day we found bim alone in the 
brary with paper and pencil! making a memorandum 
of the pictures he wished particularly to ay 6 He 
has been through the Bible several times by himself, 
and I am astonished to see how much he has learned 
by simply looking at the pictures. I trust you will 
persuade many purents, as you did me, to make a 
present to their children of this book of books, and let 
the children have it nem ularly as their own, and 
place it on a small table so that they can sit up in a 
chair and take com/ort as well as pleasure. 
Allow me once Pont to thank ) ou, and Iam, 
Yours Very ‘Truly, CHAS. E. BILLINGS. 


I will pay asa‘ary after a short trial. I am paying 
from $800 to $3,000 and expenses, ty years experience, 
this, ‘D 


and send 
Springheid, 
ACENTS WANTED~—$75 to 8iSO Per Month, 





Full of, so 


“A book stuape gro practionl uti age at olay ifev 
be found outside piration“~-Chris tian Advocate, ed 
in every city home Rich and P 
NEEDED trail comping homes BY § Young and Olde 
Fine Paper, Clear T: , Beautiful Binding. Splendid Mius- 
trations, Fart S 66 » HS Low oe, Sellsrapidly, 
Address J. O. Mc Y& bon Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GREAT pet 40,000 soldat 
“IEADLEYW°’S wonderfully popular work, 


LIFE AND E 
LiFe AND GEN, GRANT 
is pronounced by the General’s intimate Seen 
the best low-priced work — hence the s endid 


qnecens of SABLE Wis pookt ILLIO "peor opie 
3000 N MORE AGENTS | AT ONCE!! 


BEWA imitations. We sen 
mn woke ba ny Kok portrait of irre Ai 
fa particilars free toall desiring them. Address 
UBBARD BROS,, Publishers, 723 Chestnut Street, 
Pinledelphin, Pa., or 26 La Salle Street, Chicago, th 
“AGENTS WANTED. Men and Women 
5000 are making 1 Name § cents to $1.50 of an 
evening. and $10 a dvy. ‘nd 10 ce _ fur sample, or 
$1 for full outfit. onion this pape 
Messenger Pubiishing Co.., 
Multon, Pa. 


For the Pictorial Bibie Commentator. 
AGENTS 13 Pages, 475 Illustrationsand Maps. 
WANTEDessartesvr iis entire Keripeares, (im 


vol.)ever published. Price, $3.75. 
Brap.ey, Gananracs & Co., 66 N. 4th St.. Phil’a., P» 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICcTORIAL 


HISTORY °* ™ WORLD 


It contains 672 fine historical engravings, and 1260 
large double-culumn pages, and is the mo. t complete 
History of the World ever published. it sellsats.ght. 











, Send for specimen pages and extra terms to Agents, 


and see why it sells fus'er than any other book. 

_ Address Nat IONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, 
ANTED. A Young Lady of Good Education, 
pleasing address, in every Cty and Tewn, to 
solic it orders for ‘‘ KENT'S NEW COMMENT. ARY,"* 
or ‘‘ How to Win.” Teachers preferred. Terms 
literal. Application for territory should be made 


immediateiy, 
Davenport, Iowa. CHARLES H. KENT, Publisher. 


Case's Bible Atlas 








16 Full Page Quarto Maps, beautifully printed in colors, 
and Scholars. Every family needs it. Mailed on 
Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 

Golden Thoughts on “ Mother, 
oody’s 200 suinouees Sermons, Bibles, ete. 
Rev. C. H. . SPURGEON 
inent Person, and Suniay School Lesson explained, and 

Sec’al 
$1.50 per annum. Sx«mple ies free. Agents wanted, 


with Explanatory Notes and Index. Accurate,and up 
seam ‘; e; in boards, $1; in cloth, $1.50. Agena 
AC ENTS: make quick sales and the Dest 
Home and Heaven,” by 300 best 
bm "REAT, 805 Broadway, N. Y._ N.Y. 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE 
Anecdotes,and a } rophetic Articia, and a T 
Also, can be had from all News 
Address 


to the times. Invaluabie to Sunday-school Teachers 
ary 
wane ph thousand in press. Address U. D.C. 
rofits on our New 
quiere. 75; 5,000 “Curiosities of the Bible,” $1.75 ; 
Send 
The Latest Sunday p Meaning Sermons 
Revised by them. with Portrait and Biography of some 
Story, are published EVERY WEEK in the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
ers. 
B, AITKEN, 68 Bible House, New York. 








A GRAND TOUR 
OF EUROPE. 


The Educational Trip for 1880. 


THE CHEAPEST EXCURSION EVER OFFERED. 


All first-class Hotels and Travel. All bills paid. 
Carriage-hire and all feesinciuded. Positively but one 
satling date. Asmallandselectparty. Recommended 
by Ea-Governor Marshall Jewell of Connecticut, late 
Minister to Russia. Visits to the Great Art Cities. 
Special Concerts. Circular sent free. Address, 


E. EMORY JOHNSON, East Haddam, Conn. 


Temperance Lesson-Leaves. 


The Temperance Lesson-Lenf for the last Sabbath in 
March is just published, entiticd “ Forgetfulness of 





God,” prepared by committees from the National Tem- 
serance Suciety and the Woman’s National Christian 
‘emperance Union. It contains Text, Quiline, Ques- 


tions, Notes, Liiustrations, Music, etc. Four pages, 50 
cents per hundred. Sumples iree. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Stree ot, New York. 


2 BIG Currants. Grapes, etc.: 100 best sorts. 
«& Plants by mail or express. See our 


BERRIES S02 iia" 'so cisstoutiny Se 


’ 
@BT 4 BINVEL YU YOUR PAPER, 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

at the foll “pe rates, w 

From 1 to 4 Coples...--..<-<.----seesseneenes “a 
yo bee conten 00 one p-eesaccesess 1.50 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address 

2 copies or moreto one 





Wa any weekly 
ude postage. 





stopped 
tion, unless a renewal for ts recet 
Suhesraeens 5 ws he seoulved for any portion of a 
at yearly 
17 While the pa pers ys aclab must be sent in a pack- 
age to one adr ress, the publisher desires to have for 
fang the nomen ot all the subscribers. He there- 
re requires club subscription be accom- 
panied with a “ist of the names and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the paper, 
Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate al —— the club, as Arst would be 
authorized to new. Such additional sub- 


po St, to expire at the same time with the clab as | 


nall 6 new — to pay pro 

rata for the ‘ti ot their subscriptio 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include | 
= county and state. 

ny person writing to renew either a single or club 
am ription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to’the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent, 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 

friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents per year, 
This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
aoe in the line of their work, to which teach- 
ers an olars have not access, It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, on/y 
pers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and h of departments meeting ia separate 
rooms), and who, when snip: it, state that they are 
auch. 


In ding your to The Superintendents 
Paper, please mention the ante to which you have _ 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yell 
address label on The Times. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEM. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the » om 

100 copies, one month....... ecoecces 
100 


one 


for less than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, colored map, beautiful 

me appropriate music, etc., _ 

00 copies One year (four quarters 

Bingle pour. one year (four omnes, eoose 
100 copies, three months (gas quarter)......-...-« 
Bin, 30 cop les (one quarter), e: 

Wo ‘co ms mong or over, to one address for one school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 

400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 

hes ma are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra’ 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, EF. C., will ry Te yt Ak Sunda: School 
Times, post i free, for a year, to pay. address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid 1€ paper will be 
sold by all the principal snewsdealers, p rice twopence, 
as will also The Scho ’ Quarterly, baice fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 | 


cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. uring these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate ling. Advertise- 
ments beginning early in the year, but runnin 

through November and December, will be chargec 
at the snogennee a for the eight by of those 
months. It is believed that this uniform low rate, 
which makes THK SUNDAY SCHOOL Trmxs the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. 
weeklies, will: meet with the —_ 7 approval of ad- 
vertigers. The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois 
type, leaded) in the Business 
$1.00 per counted line for each insertion, 
Special Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each 
insertion at any season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he directly 
violates the condition npon which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
right to the s»me, 


| 
evters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
eased to 


should be addr 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—co 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards —Good Desire Cards—an Hymnal Dare. 
TEAC TLE RS price list EDUCATIONAL CAR 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. RUFFORD'S 
sons. oF ay mer gy Rd etn lores ee in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
lin Stres 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


ppicetes of 100 sets used b 
mt il oretes sermons, in twenty years’ revival 
orts in 700 Churches. 





Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, | 


subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super- 
enndents using them, 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


pincer aes 


giforgtes.Cum'd Oc 100. 52 
sale Lox 116 Ne Nassau St. VOR 


(BLACKBO RAY ON 


BLUSHED ONLY FO, 


SU NDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


EF SPRINGER'S 


TRANSFER DESIGNO 


THE INTERNATION 


_ SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


END FORFULL DE E CIRCULAR 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH co. 


PROVIDENCE.R i 


Bil >» PAY.—With Stencil Outfits ats. “What comes om. 
IG sells rapid tytn 
Bruen 113 Waahington St, 





F 


a 
ear 7.20 | 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 


among the religious | 


partment will be | 
and for 


ates * Motto Cards— Reward Cards | 


HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 10 FRIENDS, 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


Post Office. Seeensed evcceesecescccesdhescs eeees ecdéccesce 
COUN» 00000080 sececcvosvesesees sesuebughd visacndeussecibe 


State 





New knife, No. 421, strong, but no corners to wear pockets, price 75 cents, Same, with 
Or lught 4-blade congress knife, $1.00. 


I lustroted list of knives, razors, and scissors, free. 


| 3 blades, price $1.00. 
Solid steel scissors, medium size, 50c. 


~ EDUCATIONAL. a 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Spring term of this Institution begins 
March 17, Open to both sexes. The facilities for a 
| first-rate education are among the finest in the world. 
ga The payment of $7 in advance will secure tuition 
in the two principal courses of study, together with 
board and limited amount of washing, room and heat- 
ing, and the usual minor items of expense, except con- 
tingent, for the whole term of 13 weeks. The Spring 
term is In many respects the most eligibie term of the 
year. Send for Catalogue and other information to 
G. M. STEELE, Principal. 
] LAIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 
ee eee semi a session begins Feb. Ist, 
1836 Re . R. EWING, Principal. 
t oli SCHOOL ox 5 COS LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, cate. 
Best advantages for a thorough educat fon. Refers b: Vv 


day School Times, and 1 Pine 
Street, Philadeiphia. St ‘circulars, address. 
MRS. “BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Schools and Families 


Supplied with competent Instructors wrrHovT 
| CHARGE. Good Teachers furnished with positions. 
TT Sorm for stamp. 
. COTE WORTH PINCKNEY. 
Agency for Schools and ‘Teac hers 
_Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor. 14th St., N. Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 
petent instructors. Full course two years (:hree hours 
daily, five days in the week): shorter course of ONE 
YEAR for those who we limited as to time. For cir- | 
culars, apply to R. RAYMOND, Principal, 

1 Scabies t Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


HE : TRUTH. 
By CHARLES J. GUITEATU, Theologian. 


Boston Transcript: ‘‘ This book is well written. The 
author believes that the second coming of Christ has 
already taken place, and that it occurred at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. This is the principal 
theory advanced, and Mr. Guiteau labors very hard 
| and very inge niously to prove it correct.” Boston 

Congregationalist : **This book commends itself to us 
| byits earnest spirit and hgh purpose of enlightening 

the worl ‘oston Home Journal: “Mr, Guiteau 
| wi-ldsa trenchant pen. 

This book is full of new and important ideas. It 
shows that there wasa judgment at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that there will be another judgment at 





from his throne in Heaven, 
Mai.ed, post-paid, in fine cloth, for $1, 
_Guiteau & Co., Congregational House, Boston, Mass 


LESSONS AND PRAYERS, 
For the igen and Social Circle, 


—= aaive W. T. WYLIE. 


THE LESSONS, 


24 In number, each contains Music, Psalms and 
Hymns, and Scripture Keadings; all adapted to a 
| topic printed at the head of the page. 

| THE PRAYERS, 

24 in number, have each been written for its accom- 
panying lesson by eminent Divines, Presidents of 
Colleges, Principals of Seminaries, ete. 

* It cannot fail of being a most important agent in the 
moral aud religious education ot our chiluren _ It is 
well esonen to family worship. ’— Rev. Cuas. B. Boyn- 
ton, D.D, “Iam sure it will find its way into many a 
femily as an aid to morning worship,’’—Rev. J, 

McLeod, Philadelphia. “it is a beautiful book, and 
well adapted to the purpose for which it has been pre- 
ort ll *—Rev. James Wood, D.D., President Hanover 

Sollege, Indiana. “I think your book is admirably 
adapted to its purpose.”—Rev. D. C. Eddy, D.D. 
“Tam very much pleased with the book.”— Rev. A. T. 
Chester, D.D., Buifato. “We use the book in our 
family devotions.”—Rey. E. F, Adams, D.D., Phiia- 
deiphia. “ On the whole, we know nothing ‘else so 
perfect ofthe kind.” — Western Ciristian Advocate. “The 
work is grtematic ally «» ranged, and the author bas 
performed a va luable s service for the rising genera- 
tion.” —Congregationalist. * It will be cordially sought 
afterand used as its merits become known.” —Christian 
| Instructor. 

Bay See edjtorial note on the third page of The Sun- 

day School Times of February 7. 
| Worship in we School-room. 

Price, $2.50; Lessons without the Prayers, $1.00. Sent 
| by mail post- paid on receipt of price 
W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 
Springfield, Mass. 


eduction in Price. 
Paper covers . . 
} Cloth - 
Address 
i HOWARD GANNETT, 


52 Bromfield St., 


Nee DY S 35 cents. 
300 


ANECDOTES: 
LUST RATIONS} Boston. 


| 33 ONTHs for 10s Large, Lllustrated paper, 
Common People, A Year, $1. Agents ,Wanted. 
| 1H. L. HasTrNnes, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


| GET RICH selling our Rubber Printing “Stamps 
Samples free. Cook & Bissell, Cleveland, Ohio, 


75 “ 


permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of by Sun- | 


the end of the world, when Christ will judge the race | 


Tuis is the same as | 


JoHN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
to your offer to new subscribers, 


eeeeeeee Tee e COCR OCCU OSTOCOOS OCC OS Serer eee rere) 


“(This blank for u use se only b by American Subscribers. es 
“MAHER & GROSH, 28 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 


All goods hand-forged 


from razor steel, and ex 
changed free if soft or 
flawy. We send, post- 
age paid by us, 1 blade, 
\ strong, 3c.; extrastrong 
and tested, 6@c, 2 blade 
a boys’, 25c; strong, 50c.; 
Bextra strong, mz: ide he ag 
hard service, 75c. 3 blu x 
pen, 75 strong, “$l: 
Congress, $1.50. Ladies 
Oto 75c. Pruners,—Me 
dium, 75c.; our best, very 
strong and tested, $1.00 








THE CHRISTIAN, 


THE CHRISTIAN is a large, live, monthly, 16- page 
illustrated, religious, temperance, family paper; op 
posed to infidelity, tobacco, rum and the devil. 1 
may be divided into four distinct 4-page papers; Ti: 
Christian, filled with records of providences, answers 
to prayer, poetry, music, etc.; The Armory, opposin ¢ 
infidelity ; The Common People, illustrated, for fami! y 
reading; The Safeguard, illustrated, on temperance, 
Large type, good paper, full of gospel and common 
sense. No sectarianism, controversy, politics, puffs, 
pills or patent medicines admitted. 

For years THE CHRISTIAN was the only paper al 
lowed in the Mass, State Prison. As ear ly as 1870 Mr. 
D. L, Moody ordered 100 copies sent monthly to Joliet 
State Prison, where they were continued for years. 
Mrs. Moody writes: **My husband is very busy, but 
takes the times to look through your paper,—something 
he does not do 4 others. He wishes s it more and more 
success."’ Mr. C. H. Spurgeon said, ** THE CHRISTIAN 
is the best paper that comes tome.”’ Mr George Muller 
said, * *L like Tur CHRISTIAN for its unifort sound- 
ness.” Dr. Jn. Cumming said, ** An exe ellent paper ; 
| I wish every one would take it.” ‘*What a gr and 
| paper itis.”"—L. P, Rowland, Sec. y. M. C.A. ‘An 
| admirable paper for genera! distribution. —We use them 
| largely in our work.’’—Russell Sturgis, Jr., Pres. Boston 
Y...M. C. A. ‘‘We are able to commend it to those 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_@——_—_. 


THE HOURS OF NIGHT. 


[From Father Ryan’s Poems. ] 





Betimes, I seem to see in dreams 
What when awake I may not see; 
Can night be God’s more than the day? 
Do stars, not suns, best light his way ? 
Who knoweth ? blended lights and shades 
Arch aisles down which he walks to me. 


I hear him coming in the night 
Afar, and yet I know not how; 
Hlis steps make music low and sweet— 
Sometimes the nails are in his feet ; 
Does darkness give God better light 
Than day—to find a weary brow ? 


| Does darkness give man brighter rays 
To find the God in sunshine lost ? 
Must shadows wrap the trysting-place 
Where God meets hearts with auitbenk grace? 
Who knoweth it? God hath his ways 
For every soul here sorrow-tossed. 


The hours of day are like the waves 
That fret against the shores of sin, 
They touch the human everyw here, 
The bright-divine fades in their glare ; 
And God’s sweet voice the spirit craves 
Is heard too faintly in the din. 


| When all the senses are awake, 
The mortal presses overmuch 
Upon the great immortal part— 
And God seems farther from the heart. 
Must souls, like skies, when day-dawns break, 
Lose star by star at sunlight’s touch ? 


But when the sun kneels in the west, 
And grandly sinks as great hearts sink, 
And in his sinking flings adown 
Bright blessings from his fading crown, 
The stars begin their song of rest, 
And shadows make the thoughtless think. 


The human seems to fade away, 
And down the starred and shadowed skies 
The heavenly comes—as memories come 
Of home, to hearts afar from home ; 
And through the darkness after day 
Many a winged angel flies. 


And somehow, though the eyes see less, 
Our spirits seem to see the more,— 
When we look through night’s shadow-bars 
The soul sees more than shining stars, 
Yea, secs the very loveliness 
That rests upon the “ golden shore.” 





desiring a family paper free from denominationalism | 


and containing much valuable religious reading ” 
— Quarterly of the Y. M. C. A. of America. 


| THe CHRISTIAN has been made much use of by | 
had a 


me in preaching the gospel. I have never 
| number yet thatI did not find anecdotes and illus- 
trations in it of the greatest practical value in 
bringing out the simplicity of the gospel, and which | 
| eee frequently used with blessing to souls.—D. W. 
Whittle.” **I have read THE CHRISTIAN for years, 


|} and alw ays find it true to the gospel. interesting and | 


instructive."’"— Geo, C. Needham, ‘In addition to my 
large list of exchanges, I subscribe for some forty or 
fifty Periodicals, American and foreign. THe 
TIAN is the only one that I read regularly. 
profit in every paper.”"—F, H. Meveil, 
Evangelical Literature. 

Price $1 per year. Ministers and missionaries 60 
cents. On trial 3 months 10 cents. 
months free. Agents wanted. 


Address H. L. Hastings, 


I find 
publisher of 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 


Depot for Sunday School Books, Tracts, Bibles, etc. 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN 


Is an illustrated unsectarian religious paper for the 
young; free from novels, nonsense and stupidity. 
onthly, 25 cents a year, "To Sunday Schools, weekly 
or monthly as oa $1.00 'N hundred papers. 
HAST 
“sd pt ral ans Repository, 





Which i is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 


the Teacher’s Bjble, pub- 
lished by the American 





in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. 1! PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he 
No. 192. Price $10. 
KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 


Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


| Am. Tract Society, 


| 150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St, 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel phiaj 

75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
“hicago}; 757 Market St., San Francisco 


refers is 


NDREW’S DUSTLESS FELT ERASERS, ALPHA DUST- | 
LESS CHAMOIS ERASERS, Sampleofeither by mail | 


for 20c. Our new catalogue, containing over 300 iliustre \- 
tions of educational and useful articles, mailed for 2c. 
Baker, Pratt & Co., School Furnishers, Bookrellers & 
Stationers, 142 and 144 Grand Street, New York. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
— 


CHRIS- | 


7 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 


Tract Society. They know | 


| Strange reveries steal o’er us then 
Like keyless ¢ chords of instruments, 
With musie’s soul without the notes ; 
And subtle, sad, and sweet there floats 
A melody not made by men, 
Nor ever heard by outer sense. 


And “ what has been,” and ‘‘ what will be,” 
And “ what is not, but might have been ”’ 
The “ dim to be ”—the ‘ “mournfalgone,” 
The little things life rested en 
In “long ago’s,” give tone, not key, 
To reveries beyond our ken. 


BELIEF AND SELF-WILL. 


(From The Churchman.] 


To ministers $ | 


A keen, gray-eyed millionaire once re- 
ceived a clergyman who went to his house 
to make a parochial call upon a member of 
his family who was accustomed to attend 
church. The millionaire was not himself 
a publie worshiper, but was well known in 
the community as a successful and honor- 
able man of business. He welcomed the 
| clergyman cordially, and immediately en- 
tered into lively conversation. The cler- 
gyman knew his man, and appreciated the 
opportunity. The talk drifted naturally 
and easily into the subject of the Chris- 
tian faith, and soon came upon the Creed. 
The practical advantage and use of the 
doctrine of the Trinity was discussed. 
When at the point of the personality of 
the Holy Ghost, and his special office as 
the giver of life, the millionaire suddenly 
interrupted, saying, “I don’t believe that; 
| I don’t want to believe it.” 

“ Pause just there,” said the clergyman, 
“and make a note of the form of your 

remark, ‘You don’t want to believe it.’ 
There lies, sir, the whole secret of your 
religious life. Every man has some sort 
| of religious life. He knows, whether con- 
| scious of it or not—or rather, whether 
avowedly conscious or not—that he is self- 
insufficient, and that he must depend in 
| some way upon a sufficiency outside hime 
self. Hence he has some faith, and this 
faith he settles to his own declared or 
| implied satisfaction. Now, sir, you wish 
to choose your faith. You suffer your 
preconceived ideas to ruleyou. Your aim 
| evidently is not to learn the truth in itself 
and follow out its obligations, but to learn 
such truth only as coniorms to your pre- 
conceived ideas, such as you like. Now, 
sir, you show yourself to be one of that 
multitude, comprising many keen thinkers 
and prosperous world-workers, who have 
| and confess the importance of some kind 
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of faith, but who wish to frame that faith 
so as to suit themselves. This is simply 
inconsistent with the universal human 
consciousness of self-insufficience. If we 
were sufficient to ourselves for ourselves, 
then we could believe what we pleased, ior 
our power would coincide with our wills; 
we could make right by wishing it, and 
truth by willing it. But self-insufficience 
being an obvious and impenetrable fact, 
it must stand under all circumstances, 
Truth must be outside of us. It must 
come to us, or we must go to it. We 
cannot evolve it out of our own conscious- 
ness. We cannot construct it according to 
our own will. We cannot make good 
independently of our own power. Hence 
we have no right to wish one fact true 
rather than another, or rather, have no 


right so to follow our ‘wishes as to choose a | 


formula of faith because we happen to 
like it.” 
This millionaire was a representative 


man in many particulars, and not least so | 


in the partic ular under review. Thou- 
sands of the able, learned, and successful 
wise men of the world are ’ daily endeavor- 
ing to believe only what they wish to 
believe, and habitually ordering their lives 
upon, not conviction, but strong—though 
it may be unobtrusive—self-will. 
have pre-resolved what they will believe 
and their one common reason is that “ they 
like it.” 

This opens a door into the deep of char- 
acter. Many varieties of moral and mental 
conditions appear through it, but the 
intrinsic condition of soul is the same in 
all cases. The only hope for such persons 
is in a change of base. Not what we like, 
but what is, “should be the object of every 
honest person’s sincere and self-renouncing 
investigation. If the Christian faith stands 
upon impregnable, objective ground, if it 

can be proved and shown to be true, then 
follows the obligation for man to believe 
in it, to fear and to worship. In this line 
will be found its depth of power, its har- 
mony with all forms of truth, and its 
perfect beauty. Then will follow its sweet 
and glorious | ‘wisdom of “love which cast- 
eth out fear.” But the first cost of all this 
is self-renunciation. He who desires truth 
for its own sake, and will deny self, con- 
fessing self-insufficience, will surely find it, 
The wisdom that is from above floods the 
world like sunlight. Whoever opens his 
eyes sees the light. The Lord and Giver of 
light can be beheld by those who look out. 
The light that is in us is darkness, not 
— through sin, but naturally, because 
e cannot make it fur ourselves. We have 
vinden in both body and soul. If we 
open them God’s light will shine in, and 
make us also to shine out with heavenly 
reflections. Happy they, and only they, 
who recognize truth as the light divine, 
and desire it for its own sake, that they 
may walk by it wherever the path it shows 
may lead. 











FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





IN LATEST STYLES 
1202 CHESTNUT ST. 





CATALOGUE 150 PAGES, AND LECTURE. 10c. 


M 1 IEW 


THEO. J. HARBAC i, 509 Filbert St, Phila, 
M4™ : YOUR OWN RUGS.—New Patterns. Ladi 
are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS <.. our 
Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any one can 
do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for 
circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston,. Mass 


DIARY, FREES hrs ses 


improved interest-table, calendar, 
vo 3 cent stamps, to any addres by writing to 


&e Sg = will be ey on ae ay 
. E. HI os 
* holesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St. Peiledeiphi . 
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U SE the Order of Service found in The Schoiars 
/ Quarterly. 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 


In ordering goods, or inmaking inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised in this paper, you | 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- | 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 


They | 


Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
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Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CrxcrnNaTI 
Mousic Hat; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
part of the count 
ESTABLISHED IN 1829, 
We invite ettention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (of pipes only), at ‘prices varying from $300 to 
$1,000 and upwards. 


s@-ANESYats 


The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R. CO. 
have now for sale 


TWO MILLION ACRES ey, 


Choice Farming and 
Grazing Lands, spe- 
































MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others cially adapted to WA 
are invited to apply _q us direct for all information Wheat Growing, 88th 
connected with o 

| DESCRIPTIVE C *IRCULA RS and specificati onsfur-| Stock Raising, paral- 
nished on application. and Dairying, , the 
locatedin f favored 


the Cot- 


short winters,pure 
water, rich soil: in 








Everywhere known and prized for 

Skt and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Ilustrated Catalogues sent Ire. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro. Vt. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the great artists. Universally recom- 
mended by the Musical Protession, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
A. S$. JOHNSON 
Land Commissioner A. T.& 8. F. RB. R.Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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ESTABLISHED 1854, 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


We especially invite the attention of artists and 
amateurs to a test of this Organ as regards its peculiar | 
fitness for improvisation. Its choice selection of sto . 
makes it possible for the player to express all th 
varied effects which can be produced on a large Pipe 

HEPPE. 


Organ by 
C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 

Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 

A GRE \T OFFER! ? ORGANS $30 upwards; 
i 6 @ PIANOS $125 upwards, 

not used a year, good as new; warranted. NEW 

PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY LOW 


prices for cash. Catalogues mailed. Horace Waters & 
Co., $26 Broadway, cor. 12 St.,N.¥. P. 0, Box, 3530. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANS 23 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Oct s, 
Knee Sweils, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $298. 
New Pianos, $143 to $2SS. eg Newspaper sent Free. 

_ Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. ; 


Manufacturers of the thickest roofing made. Two 
and Three-Ply Felts, Granite Roofing, Carpet Lining. 
Sheathings of all kinds. Send for Samples and Cir- 
cular. ENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 South 
Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE’S DARNER AND MENDER 


is wanted - every SEWING MACKIE S AGENTS 
make good WAGES. Write to R. M. ROSE, Sun 
Building, N. Y: _TERMS and SAMPLE FREE. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25 cts. for 1 doz. (assorted sizes) Sewing Machine 
Needles, for any machine. W hye goon first bay 
sent to any address on recei rice. os 

ota Tent 


counts to the trade. Send for een 
Boston, ie. ! ake 








THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for | 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 


turers of Sewing Machine Needles, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots. etc. New 
and elegant designs. 


STEWART’ ADJUSTABLE TREADLE — 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate, for SEWING MACHINES 
A liberal discount to churches and the trade save 


four-fifths of the labor. Can be attached to 
I. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street. Ne« ‘ua gine inten minutes. Send forcircular. Agents 
. | Wanted. 


MENEELY —& ; COMPAN Y | N.Y. TREADLE MF'G CO., 


____—TACOURTLAND St., ;New Yorke. _ 
Fifty ano Gave RCH Paty jr inten 


ACADEMY, Sacrony BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT THE IE DINGEE & & GONARD C0’S 


Mountines. Catalogues f free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Oar Great § falty is growing and distributing 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
wae, ave Alarms, Dorms, a. FULLY 
these Beau 1 Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
| Plants,suitable for ——— oi Vaetethen, mail, 








| & GOULD, 71 Sudbury St.. 

























Catalogne sent F } 
poe & TIFT, Circinnati, oO. 
ogues | at all post-offices. ees your 
| choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for oy to 19 for $35 


MENEELY < & & KIMBERLY, 
CHURCH LA ) oF MPS 26 ae er OO 35 for 65 52 75 for 910 00 ) Soe 
he A. J. WEIDENER. | a ete senuany Tmeeted tot oe Ae ng 


free to parties needing bell 3. 





ERS, TROY, N.Y. 
Mannfart 
No. 36 ° .u Seco over Five red Fimest Sorts. Address 
3 th Second Street, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


ny ae superior uality of BELLS, Speci 
— given, to per BCH pala, “Catal ~ 
Phi ladelphia. — | Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 





& R. LAMB, P4NNERS. | ROSES AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


anners, $5 00 Each. 12 Plants for $1. Lady Agents wanted in all towns. 


og Pah $10 » $26, $50 Send forcatalogue. Wa. B. Rexp, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Silk and Gold 8. 8. Banners, $5. 00 each 


READER If you love rare flowers, choicest 
only, address ELLIS BROS., Keene, 
] 7 a ‘ N. H. It wiil astonish and please. — : ae 
Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St N.Y . 


HENDERSON'S 





Established 153, 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works. 


- GRAINS 






SeepS-"PrantS 


cturer,. m™ Sent free to all who apply by le 

ice : Sa) m: 1210 Ridge / venue. gereon ¢ 
Offic + ~t- ee is 213 Spring Carden St., Philada. 35 Sree Nee treet, £oYer. ‘ 
Send for Itlustrated Catalog’ ¢ and Price-Liat, 


Of the latest and most beautiful Seolos 1s,an? .il other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or ma: 2 to order. 


} 
| JOSEPH 6. MALS. Manv* .c 















SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, FREE BY MAIL. 
10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts, named....$ .50 










, 9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named......... 1.00 
S$. 12 Double Tuberoses...........+0.... 5b 
6 Double Tuberoses, Pearl.......... 5 


All good Inrge Bulbs. Remit Currency or 
Postage Stamps. 1 warrant everything I 
sell to be true to name. Bsacrirvut liics- 

qmatev Catatocux Free. I offer many 
new and beautiful novelties, some of which I possess the only Stock 
in America. 40 New Lilies; my collection (70 kinds) is one of the 
choicest in the world. New Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Car 
nations, Roses, Choice Seeds of House Plants, &c. A!i Seeds, both 
Flower and Vegetable, are sold in Five-Cent Papers (except Choice 
Greenhouse kinds), the best system ever adopted. Quality in all 
cases first-class. My prices are low. My goods have an established 
reputation, and go to all parts of the world. 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥. 


SMALL rs 


LANTS for the a, * Hotes wi hn a ALL 


UL illustrated 


Po witha A rine my 
> - Catalogue fudeon, 


NS 








FOR 188 136 pages, beautifully illustrated 
ag b—4 Bs ng P aren on Gardening. It 
descriptive price-list of 


VEGETABLE AND. ‘FLOWER SEEDS 


hing for the Gar- 
= ‘Sor sf a ety Fut ‘of NEW COLEUS, 10 cta.; 
pe a 6 ets. for postage. 
D. ER, SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
_ 714 Chestnut Street, nme sa Pa. 





A beantiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower Plate, 
and 500 Illustrations, wiih Descriptions of the be t 
Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. All 
fora Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 
ICK’S SEEDS are the bestinthe world. Frye CENTS 
for postage will buy the FLorAL Guips, telling how 
to get them. 
Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages. Six Colored 
Piates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 cents 
in pa r covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 


view "s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—22 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number aud many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 19 cents; 3 trial copies for 2% 
cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 






a 
Will be mailed rnes to all applicants, and to customers without 
it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 
and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
Mee ee of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
MF all FERRY & for it. Address, 


Y & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in America. Prices extraordinarily 
Low. Also, Trees, Small Fruits, Strawberries, etc. 
Price and descriptive list FREE. 
______—sirT. &. HUBBARD, Fredonia, New York. 
GREENHOUSES FOR SALE, WELL STOCKED 
with —, on land 150x150feet. Land full of hardy 
roots and shru I want to retire from the business, 
and will sell very low. Shall want $500 down. W.D. 
BASTOW, Peoria, Til. 
FAEéMs! 100 Delaware fruit and grain farms cheap; 
catalogues free. A. P. GRiFFiTH, Smy rna, re 


a@r FRIENDS! It youarein any w C interested 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will ie leasure send you a pamaple copy of our 
MONTH LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, with 
a pat fh price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, HongtY EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL CoMB, 
SECTION HonEyY-BOXxEs, all books and journals, and 
pat tue | pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing pat- 
Simply send 1% address on a postal card, 
written plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Durable Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful and Economical 
together the Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 


a 

















ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market 8t., 
Philada. AgrSend for Circular and Price List. 

















THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


. Has a Pad differing from all 
a others, is cup-shape, with Se'f- 
Adjusting Ba!l ln center, adapts 
itself to ail positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup holds 
the rupture just as a person 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 

is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. it is easy, durable, and che: ap. Sent by mail. 

Circulars free. . _ Eggleston Truss €o , Chicago, Lil. 


SPECTACLES — 


| THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convin 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street ot, P hiladelphia, Pa, 


Lowest prie pri —~ ever known 

on h- Loaders, 
oR Sis & Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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Adorn Your Windows with the new Patent 
IMITATION 


TAINE 
GLASS, 


Which consists of thin, tough sheets of brilliantly 
colored, oiled, and translucent paper. Fil * # vacancy 
long felt in ornamentation of common window-panes. 
"8 A great invention; a new, neat, and fascinating 

atlon for ladies and gentlemen, in ngs oy’ 
Coan ifying their homes, places of business, etc. 8 
tasily applied e'ther temporarily or permanently to 
Windows, Vestibule Doors, Transoms, etc., with the 
amano effect, beauty, aud briJiancy of real stained 
€ 



































The Sunday School Times. wary 
“Imitation stalned glass is really a ver 
and is likely to come into quite pases use by those 
— cannot afford the real stained Rass wre requires 

at skiil to apply it, ~y the effect is so pleasing 
tive it will undou tedly be used widely for home 
decoration, as well as for chapels, halls, etc. you 
want a stained glass window in oneof your rooms, 
ou can have it now at a trifling cost by writing to 
r. D. Lum Smith, 717 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
towhom you can, with confidence, : send your money.’ 
New York City, Sept. 2, 1879. 
Tam so pleased with Imitation Stained Glass that 
I want a fresh supply — material, Datsy ALLEN. 
t Scott, yma, Gos. 1, 1879. 
Material for the whedeus received 
immediately to work, and must confess t 
deiighted and more than satisfied with the Wy 
Bens. Hargt_ey, Rector St. Andrew's Church. 
Puducah, Kentucky, Sept. 2, 1879. 
I finished the windows at the Richmond House 
esterday, the owners are much pleased with the job. 
Captain David of Uniontow n, who examined it to-day, 
says that he will guarantee me ten thousand feet at 
th rty cents per foot, to go home = him and paste 
the material on the glass. B WILsoN, Agent. 
ors “ e J., Sept. 9, 1879. 
Enclose’ find check for material sent me on the 
hinst. I followed your instructions, and succeeded 
‘', making a _— handsome window. Send on men 
ont material sufficient to decorate all the windows 
vhe church and Sunday -school room. 
LicHARD HaRcouRrr, Pastor Trinity M. E. Church. 
Arch Street, Phijadeiphia, 
My windows maintain their beauty ‘and brilliancy, 
ond look as well as the day they were decorated. 
M, W. Cuasx, M. D. 
Pit’sburg, Penn., Sept. 9, 1879. 
We have windows decorated with Imitation Stained 
(© !ass at the Exposition Building; they look just as 
W -ll as the real stained glass, and are much admired. 
J. P. Diku. & Son. 


"he above cut represents only the b'ack lines In 
i.,tation of lead lines in a real stained glass window, 
the white spaces between being filled in with seven of 
tic most brijtiant and durable oil colors. 

“sAMPLES of one or more beautiful styles, each 
1%. 18 inches, sent prepaid, with instructions how to 
ap” Wy, - receipt of 25 cents each. Large illustrated 

ri-e-'t in colors, circulars, copy of the Agents’ 
lerald, .e! in ns wars of aanitnoera: hy free. 
Aas ENTS W. D, LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom 

- Philadelphia, ba. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


22, 1879. 
pretty thing, 


1 went 
am 


Set ComPLETE In TERRY, $55, 
Sev COMPLETE IN PLUSH, $60, 


Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing, Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
rs to Braman Shaw & Oo., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


_WaRrROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, — 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM _ 


Bend me 15 cenis, and T will acne tae paid a pretty 
Autogreph Alinon, ‘This is the 2 loc. Album, has 
tinted cover, cloth back, stained edges, 10 Albums for 
#1, postpaid, F, W. Gs ardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TREASURER | 


‘HUBBFLL'S CLASS COLLECTION " 
IZED ASH ACOUUNT.” Price, cents, 
snpunnation sons - roost tof address, 

. L, L. New Havin, Conn. 


@end for sample Weekly Lessen Leal, 


oan use 
IThM 


Fart 














NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1879, 
Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds ont oth or assets 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 





January 1, 


1880. 








- $36,213 ,457.61 
$135 966.63 
~-§36,077,4 490,68 | 


REVENUE ACCOU? ' 


Premiums 


Less deferred | premiums Jan. 1, i879... 


Interest and rents 


DISBURSEMENT A 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same. 
Endowments matured and disc ounted, inc uding Reversiona 
Annuities, dividends and returned premiums on cancelled pv. 
Taxes and re-insurances 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and 
Office and law expenses. salaries, advertising, pr 


Cash 


Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value $14,356,- 


Real 


Bonds and morigages, first lien on real estate (buildings “thereon insured for €14,- 
287,000.00 and the polices assigned to the company as additional collateral 


Tem 


* Qu 


a2 
* Premiums on existing policics in course oft 
Agents’ balanc 


porary 
* Loans on existin, 


ting, &c. 


ASSETS, 
in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) 
192.94) 

Estate. 


security). 

loa secured by stocks, market “value ‘$i, (300, 000)... 
amounts to $3 
arteriy and dembansvani p 
Jan, 


transm’ 
reserve on _— policies, $330,000 included in Mabil 


Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1880.. 


*A detailed schedule of these tlems will accompany the usual annual report fled 


with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1880 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1880. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc. 


Matured endowments, due and un 
Reserved for re-insurance on ex —~ * 
cent. Carlisle net premium ; 


_ 
cies ; 


non-part: pating at5 


cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


Reserved for 
Divisible surp 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 


From the undivided surplus of 3,120.371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion: 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement o 


preeparas paid in advance 
us at 4 per cent................ 


premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring 17,098,173. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
wM. 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
B. CLAFLIN, 


Hi. 
JOH 


Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. 
an. 1, 1878, 45, 

Jan. 1, 1879, 3 005. 
Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 


Income 


Number of 
Policies in force 
1875, $1,524,815. 
1876, 1,547,648. 
1877, 


1878, 
1879, 


1876, 
from | 877, 1,567 


Interest 


DAVID DOWS, 
H. APPLETON, 


N M. FURMAN, 8S. 8. FISHER 


_ WILLIAM Hf. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


Db. 0’ 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK 


DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


} 


Medical 


, M.D., Examiners, 


hysicians’ fees 


satehooye (the reserve held by the company “on these Policies 


m ission ‘and collectio 
| ae 


wren eens 2 
per cent. Carlisle net premium 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to TPontine — Fund, over and above a4 per 


1875, $1,870.658. 
1,906,950, 
,457. 
1,948,665. 
2,033,650. 


TRUSTEES. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


aoe ao - 


379 50, 003,036.16 
2,58 56. 


306,225 35 93 — $2,083, 650.00-—-$8,036 1686.16 


44,114, 176.54 
)UNT. Leeman 


1 569,854.22 
1,015,256 22 
2,236,379.97 

173,603 64 
626 253,30 | 
307,392.81 —— $5,928,745,16 | 
$38,185,431.68 | 
$1,961,701.43 


13,544,671.96 

4,974,573.68 

15,313,278.95 
850,000 


621,403.02 
367,989.02 
211,625.23 
22,199.23 
317,989.11——$38,185,431.638 


811,520.98 


$38,996,952.66 


64 
271.31 
32,780.93 
34,016,840.82 


1, — 482.18 


943.25 ——-$35.876 581.18 
3,120,371.48 


'$38,996,952.66 
per cent., over $7,000,000.00 


dividend to 
next annual 


> "a3 
insurance at 4 per 


1876, oy 
1877, 127,748,473. 
1878, 127,901,887. 
1879, 125,282 4, 
1880. 127,417,763. 


Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,654. 
Jan. 1 ee 
ar 1878, 

Jan. 1, 1879, 


an. 1, 1880, 


Amount | 
at risk 


Divisible | 
surplus at 


4 per cent. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MATRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCG, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 








HORSTMANN BROS. & CO, | PTANOS MDORGANS 


Sunday-school Banners |‘ 


Horstmann Bros. & Co., Phila. Pa. | tu 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


or 


“ Ju 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 





MAGIC, 


OF 


them to all parts of the country, 
|} amining them we you pay fo 


1] 


liustrated Cirer 
CH 


10 


part 


ERNS 


LANTERNS 


2 
REOPTI ae 


PIANOS $150 TO Gene (with Stool, Cover, and Book) — 
All strictly First-class and sold at Wholesale factory 
prices. Tueee Pianos made one of the finest displa: 

at the Centennial Exhibition, and were unani imounly 
recommended for the Highest Honors, The 


Pltuy ssa 


America. yo ale 
BILEE 0 


organ only Pete 13 stops, $#7—with all the latest 
best improvements, 
os vs 


Panos and Organs .~ on 15 days’ test trial—/reight 


= S Catalogue of 3,000 choice pleces sent for 3c. 
Address, 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


uare 
ver- 

improvement in the history 

2 Upright are the finest in 
2 of 43 pages mail ed free. 

8, the best inthe world. An 8 sto; 


contain Mathushek’ 's new patent Duplex 


possessing power, depth, brilliancy 

hetic quality ot tone. Beautiful solo eff-cts 
fect ~— action. Solid Walnut cases, of beau 

“ gn and elegant finish. Circular free. All 


V_unsalisfauctory. Don’t fail to write us before buy- 
Positively we offer the best bargains. Factory 
Warcrooms, 57th St. and 10th Avs. SHEET MUSIC at 





f &. wT MILLIGAN. 


sv PRALADA 


OSt 


CYSSASCIONFICONS 


With New Improved and 
GIO LANTERN SLIDES, 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.” 
Por convenieace aadefficiency, tor private or for 
public use , they stand 


<5 | INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


Send to 
FOLDING CHATR oo. New Haven. Cann 


(RECLIN:.: * 





free. jogues, 10 cents, 
Botopticon Ley Secon Ed. , 75 cents. 
Splendid Outfite at Bottom Prices, 





EDUCATE 


Your Boys ; Give (mem a FPrnting +’ress, 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The beat presses made by J. F. W.Dormaa 
Baltimere,Ma, PriceList Free. ° 





$9 fora New Drop Leaf and Two Dra 
Prieieprie Birger Sewing Machine. We send | 
_ paiva er ex- 
nd for | 


LAPS BEST GERMAN WORSTED, 61.00, ALSO 
ma'eriais for fanc i 


y work sent post-pai 
of U.S. Bend So, Hamp fe price list. ete.. to 
. J Lyna, 


In order... 200d8, or in making inquiry con- 
| cerning anything «dvertised in this paper, 
ARLES A. WOOD & CO.,17.N. 10th 8t., Phila, Pa. | you will obliy. the publisher as well as the | 
advertiser, by sta..>a that you saw the adver- | A 
ennent én The Suna, School Times. | 


| All other 


| Reserve for Accumuiations due 


50 pages. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Se nsurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


sar RPORATED 1825. 
“WH CROWELL, 


a, $2,011, 112.11. 
youn L. OTHOMSO 


ae 
General Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


“3 





Receipts in year 1879.. 


Paid Policy Holders 


$155,204 47 
isbursements .......-.. 


68,201.46 
$223,405.93 


Gross Assrts, January 1, 1889.-..-........-. $1,391 642.38 
LIABILITIES. 


| Claims for Losses unadjusted 


and not due 
Premiums pai- 4 in advance 
Reserve for R+insurance by 
Mass, and Conn. Standard... 1,093, 661.00 


Savings Endvwment Policies 


| Reserve for Possible Deprecia- 


tion in Valueof Real 
owned by Company 


state 


$1.103.766.80 
Surplus to Policy-holders by Mass. and 
‘onn. Standard $787,375.58 
Surplus to Policy-hoiders by New York 
Standard 342,556.58 
Over and above Surplus due, by same 
—- to Savi.gs Endowment Foli- 
cies, o 


CLINTON B. FISK & CO., 
BANKER 


NO. 3 BROAD STREET, DRE XEL BUILDING 
New York. Dealers in Government ani Iuvestment 
pe ms age Buy and Sell on Commission for cash, or on 

in, all securities dealt in at the New York Stock 
See ange. Brokers in State, Railway. Municipal, 
ve and miscellaneous stocks and bond . 


H. 8. HOPPER. 





W. G. H 
Member of Ph ms Stock Exchange. 
IAM G. HOPPER & CO., 
BAN tt LY AND BRUKERS, 
No. 27 South Third St. Philadelphia. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A practical road machine, Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
most healthful of outdoor sports. It 
augments three-fold the locomotive 
se er of any ordinary man. Send 

stamp for 24 page catalogue, wi.h 
pricelist; or, luc. for catalogue, price 
Lt, avd Bicy cling Worid, oo. 


PE MI’'G 
Mass, 


_ Summer Sireet, Boston, 








PRICE, $20.0v. 
The simplest. most durable, aud most practical, 
‘tory or family use, ever made. War- 
ranted a ps cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
—— boys of ten and twelve _ old operate 
fg averaging four dozen pairsa A living can 








cn NEW BOX FOR 1880 
contains Variegated Lima Bean, 
Mammoth Tours Pumpkin, New 





M dal and Diploma at Centen- 
Exhibiticn. 

told by all Druggists, Stationers, 

Goods 

Excelsior Watermelon, Prize Para- 

Seeds are ph. in quality and lowest in price. yay choice of all 

varieties at 5 CTS. PER PKT.; 25 PKTS. FOR $1.00. Our ular 
collections of 10 Pkta. for 25 cts.; 20 Varieties for 


made for a fomaihy with — of these machines, 
Pall peniculas given Addres: 
J L. BRAN SON, 505 Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. 
For marking any fabric with a 
common o. Without a pe 

ration. Established 50 years. 
now larger than never. Ask also for 

— _Agwate ts and Fauucy 
3 FE ns S: on Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum- 
r, Sutton's Student Parsnip, Yet- 
> Ovoid Mangel, mine Siz Weeks' Turnip, Large Viro- 
flay Spinach ve an improved New Radish. The whole 10 
pkts., at Feta, rd worth $1.00, but will be sent, post-paid, in a 
neat box, for only 25 cts. Burpee’s Seeds are popular 
wherever grown, and this great special offer is a to intro- 
duce them to of 

ets. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, post-paid, 40 Pkta. of 
arden, Field and Flower Seeds. Full directions for culture printed 
b. — y packet of the above. Postage Stamps taken. Order now. 
s ars Farm Annual for 1880, enlarged and fully illus- 
t Slay hey] Small = a Live 
Bteok, Poultry, sent free to any 
Ww. seer geuiey. B & 221 Church St. ‘Philnda., Pa 


Payson’s Combination. Received 
IF YOU HAVE AGARDEN, YOU NEED 





FLOWER SEED PLAN] 


‘ Nn» 
ff ENN ooo 


SMALL FRUITS AND 


ESTABLISHED 1945. 

150 Over 800 Hiastrations, ond a Beautt 
BGs oath 
bd A *S GUIDE TO 
Win a AND KITCHEN GARDEN oontain 
more sata information on gardening than many high- er 
s. Our list comprises 2.000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 
varieties Potatoes. ete. 220 pa: 
pase colored a A Sa Gowers. 

nd in muslin, $ 


BLIiss’ I 


500 
Ss, over 600 illustrations, 2 doubio- 
Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 


ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATALOGOE. 
A valuable treatise on the Potato : und descriptive list of 


“he priucipal varieties crown. 
¥ K. BLISS 


WILL NOT 
WEAR OUT 


SOLD eames ay i Dey Street. N Y. 











MADIE, TODD & BARD, 


GOLB. 
PENs 


PENCILS, HOLDERS. CASES, Ftr. 
180 Bre adway, New York. 
Send for Price im. Our Goods are sor sale by First- 
ass Dealers in U. 8. 
LPHA [x Peeruees CR ‘.YONS. Clean, white, 
economical. ateote on application. Buser, 


Pratt & Co., School ers, 142 and i44 Grand 
Bireet, New York. 


The Sunday School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the ddvertisements it contaitis; aad will tetund te ita ubscribers Atty ii. ey that they jose through ~audulent advert:semeénts in its columne, 





